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‘THe DEAN OF IMPERIALISM 


; CHAPTER XXIX 
THE DEAN OF IMPERIALISM 


We return to David P. Barrows to follow his career — 
as he rises to the heights of academic prominence and 
power. For seven years he stumped the state of Califor- 
nia, proclaiming the destiny of the Stars and Stripes to 
float from the North Pole to the South. The world was 
to be divided up, it was our business to get our share; we 
should win because we were better organized, more ef- 
ficient; the world would not tolerate small nations; strong 
men must rule. And presently came a chance for strong 
men to rule in Mexico; but the strong men had‘at their 
head a weakling by the name of Woodrow Wilson, who - 
refused to act. You might think there would be some 
impropriety, some violation of military precedence, in a 

university dean’s attacking a former university president, — 

who had become President of the United States; but when | 

Woodrow Wilson took Vera Cruz, and then refused to ec: 

take the rest of Mexico, Dean Barrows rushed to the _ 
» front, denouncing him before chambers of commerce, andes 

being reported in the interlocking newspapers. 
os We shall note in the course of this book many cases — 
- of college professors forbidden to take part in “outside. 
activities,” and especially to get themselves into the news- 


papers. The professor’s place is the classroom, we are 
told; and to this there is. only one exception—when the 
professor is advocating more loot for the exploiters who 


pay him his salary. Shortly after this Vera Cruz affair 
the San Francisco “Star” published some revelations con- 
cerning our imperialist dean, stating that at the very time 
‘he was campaigning for intervention, he was vice-presi- 
dent of the Vera Cruz Land & Cattle Company. A friend 
_. who knows Dean Barrows well, defended him.to me by 
the statement that his holdings in this company were not 
valuable. When I asked how valuable they might have 
‘pecome if the United States had conquered ‘Mexico, my 
friend changed the subject. Pep Wea cnc? eae 
The next part of the world to be divided up was Sibes 
ria, and our imperialist dean was made a colonel, and 
put in charge of the Army Intelligence Service. So far as I 
know, he has not told the full story of his adventures in 
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Siberia, but we may glean hints in the press of China and 
Japan, which charged that Colonel Barrows was an ac- 
complice of Semenoff, the Cossack bandit, in a plot to 
separate Mongolia from the Chinese Empire and place it 
under the rule of Semenoff and the American concession- 
hunters. The situation-in Siberia at this time was a com- 
plicated one. Kolchak was the official representative of 
the allies, fighting the Bolsheviki with American money 


and supplies. Semenoff revolted against Kolchak, and set — 


himself up as an independent bandit, controlling a part of 
Mongolia. He was intimate with Colonel Barrows at this 
time, and a leading Chinese journalist wrote an article in 
“Millard’s Review,” in which he referred to Barrows as 
“an unscrupulous and unprincipled American adventurer.” 
It was rumored at this time, and has since been thorough- 
ly proven, that Semenoff entered the pay of the Japanese, 


and was used by them in their Siberian intrigues; Colonel | 


Barrows himself admitted this in an interview published 
in the San Francisco “Chronicle,” April 15, 1922. 
Semenoff was in America at this time, backed by the 
Japanese. intriguers, but supposed to represent the anti- 
Bolshevik cause. Naturally he was welcomed by his 
friend, Colonel Barrows, and ardently defended in the in- 
terlocking newspapers. Certain “Bolshevik” agitators 
pointed out that Semenoff had fired upon and murdered a 
number of American soldiers; and just what does our 
academic colonel think about the murdering of American 
soldiers by a Cossack bandit in Japanese pay? Our colo- 
nel declares that he investigated the matter, and that it 
was merely owing to “a misunderstanding” ; General Sem- 
enoff wanted to move a train across a sector at Chita, 
where the Americans refused to let him go, and so he shot 
and killed a few American soldiers. That is all! The 
colonel describes Semenoff as “a man of iron, both in 
courage and military leadership. He was brave. . 
Semenoff did not thing (evidently a misprint in the news- 
paper) of which I disapproved. He accepted the help of 
the Japanese . . . but even in this he was helpless; when 
the allies refused their aid, he was compelled: to accept 


Japanese assistance. . . . Whatever he did, it was with 


the sole aim of beating the Bolsheviki, whom he hated.” 
_. This was at the time that Senator Borah was expos- 
ing Semenoff’s infamies. Borah read extracts from a 
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speech by an American Railway. Commission officer, who 
stated that Semenoff “carried with him on his so-called 
summer car’ a harem of thirty of the most beautiful wom- 
en I ever saw.” Mr. Borah offered to show a picture of 
the car, and we wonder if this was one of the things which 
Colonel Barrows saw, when he saw “not thing” of which 
he disapproved! Colonel Morrow, in command of the 


American troops at Chita, stated that Semenoff’s own 


Cossacks had estimated that Semenoff had slaughtered 
one hundred thousand non-combatants in Siberia. Colo- 
nel Morrow testified to “the extreme cruelty and whole- 
sale‘murders’’ of Semenoff; this on April 12, three days 
before the Barrows interview. Also General Graves, 
commander of the American Siberian expedition, used the 
phrase “wholesale murderer,” and described “grim murder 
trains, which took men out to be shot along the side track 
and buried in common graves; American soldiers ruth- 
lessly murdered ; an American lieutenant held virtual pris- 
oner forty hours,” etc. All this was fully reported in the 
press, and was in President Barrows’ newspapers several 
days before he made his statement that Semenoff had 
done “not thing” of which he, Barrows, disapproved. To 
quote from the San Francisco “Examiner,” April 13, 
1922: 


It is part of the testimony that prisoners captured by Sem- 
enoff’s army in their raids upon villages were taken by train- 
loads to places which Colonel Morrow designated as ‘“Semenoft’s 
slaughter houses” and there shot down by the wholesale. 


All this Colonel Barrows had every opportunity to see, 
and in it he saw “not thing” that he disapproved; so you 


- see that our “dean of political science” is no fragile molly- 
- coddle, no bespectacled professor living a closet life, but 


a real, red-blooded, two-fisted man of action. Coming 


back to California, fresh from “Semenoff’s slaughter 


houses,” Colonel Barrows proceeded to advocate the set- 
ting up similar establishments on the campus of his uni- 
versity. Speaking before a convention of the State High 
School Association, he advocated that the Bolsheviki 
should be stood against the wall and shot. “There is only 
one way to deal with Bolshevism—fight it. Force is the 
only way. The time has come to treat them with militar- 
ism; I believe in killing the Bolsheviki.’” Then Captain 
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Schuyler, one of the intelligence officers ge Barrows 
brought back with him, spoke his sentiments: “If a man 
stood before me and declared himself a Bolshevist, I 
would shoot him on the spot, like a mad dog.” : 
Naturally, that made considerable fuss in Berkeley ; 
for the city had a Socialist mayor and school board only a 
couple of years previously, and the chambers of commerce 
and the professional patriots were doing their best to es- 
tablish the term “Bolsheviki” as including, not merely all - 
Socialists, but everybody who believed in the initiative and 
referendum, or in government ownership of railroads. So 
the Socialists of Berkeley challenged Barrows to a debate. 


He accepted, and the Socialists tried first to get the uni-— es: 


“versity hall, and then the high school auditorium; but the 
president of the Berkeley board of education—a dentist, 


described to me by another school board member as rarely _ : 


attending a session without the smell of liquor on his. 
breath—opposed the use of the building, and advocated 
- that all Socialists should be “driven into the bay.” - Final- 
ly, however, the use of the auditorium was obtained; it 

would only seat twelve hundred people, whereas eee 
eight and ten thousand came. = 

This was July 30, 1919, at the time: Sehed “Bolsheviki” 

by thousands were being clubbed over the heads and 
thrown into jail all over the United States. The mayor 
and the chief of police of Berkeley sat on the platform, 
and two auto loads of secret service men attended; an 
effort was made to start a riot and raid the Socialists, a 
scheme which was averted by the quickness of Mrs. Elvina 
Beals, who presided at the meeting. Mrs, Beals was for 
many years a Socialist member of the school board, and 
the people of Berkeley know her. In the course of the 
debate, Dean Barrows advocated that the American gov- 
ernment should conquer Siberia and Russia for Kolchak, 
and he asked whether the Socialists of Berkeley would 
support a strike to prevent the shipment of ammunition 
to Siberia. They answered with a roar that they would; 
and so Dean Barrows retired, and did no more debating 
with these Berkeley “Bolsheviki.” ; 
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“CHAPTER XXX 
THE MOB OF LITTLE HATERS 


_ President Wheeler having been intimate with the 
German kaiser, and ardent in his defense, the interlock- 
ng regents wanted somebody else to attend to their in- 
terests in war-time. What more natural than to turn 
to their Dean of Imperialism ? They made him presi- 
dent, and he put “ginger” into the system of military 
training. Twelve thousand students get a free edu- 
cation, but must pay for it by taking two years of mili- 
tary training, fifty-five hours a year. A part of this 
training consists in learning to plunge a bayonet into 
an imitation human body, and you must growl savage- 
__ ly while you do this, and one student found it so real- 
istic that he fainted and was dismissed from the uni- 
versity. 
* Under President Barrows’ administration the best 
land of the university has been taken for an artillery 
field, and Strawberry Canyon, the one beauty spot 
- available for nature lovers, has been taken for a million 
dollar “stadium,” to be used for athletic tourneys. One 
professor resigned in protest against this vandalism ; 
but President Barrows believes ardently in athletics, 
because it trains those strong young men who are to 
carry the flag from the North Pole to the South. He 
publicly stated that one advantage of having a big uni- 
__-versity is that you have abundant material from which 
to select athletic teams. In other parts of the world, 
when you hear of the “classics,” you think of Homer 
and Virgil; but in California the “classics” are the an- 


_ collegiate track-meet, and the Pacific Coast tennis 
doubles. 
I visited the university this spring, and was invited 
to a fraternity house. _ These well-groomed young 
gladiators did not know quite how to talk to a Social- 
ist author, so between courses of the dinner they re- 
lieved their embarrassment by singing, or rather 
shouting in very loud tones—and I observed that their 
songs invariably dealt with fighting somebody. I asked 
a student about to graduate what he thought of his 


nual Stanford-California foot-ball game, and the inter-_ 
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classmates, and his answer was, “They are a mob of 
little haters. They hate the Germans, they hate the 
Russians, they hate the Socialists, they hate the Japs. 
They are ready to hate the French or the English any 


time they are told to; and always they hate Stanford.” - 


Stanford, you understand, is a rival university, and 
they carry in triumph a battle-ax which they captured 
from this enemy many years ago; their military presi- 
dent and professors encourage this kind of play fero- 
city, as training for the setting up of slaughter-houses 
later on. These future world conquerors are pleased 
to portray themselves under the terrifying symbol of 


the Golden Bear. Almost every college is some .kind 


of wild animal, you know; Princeton is a Tiger, and 
- Yale is a Bull-dog, and they all sing songs about eat- 


ing somebody up. At Harvard they tell you that the. 


motto Veritas, means “To hell with Yale,’ and at 
New Haven they pledge their devotion in a carefully 
ordered climax, “For God, for country, and for Yale.” 
Needless to say, the university authorities see to it 
that no modern ideas get access to these young bar- 
barians all at play. President Barrows’. first act as 


president was to forbid Raymond Robins to speak at 


the university; he knew that Robins had been in 
Russia, and learned some things which President Bar- 
rows also learned, but did not tell. The kind of speaker 
Barrows wants for his students he found in General 
Joffre, whom he welcomed with open arms, making a 
grandiloquent speech about “a soldier president wel- 
coming a soldier hero.” The students thronged to hear 


the Marshal, though they could not understand him; 


and they mobbed poor Herman Meyling for offering 
Socialist literature for sale. “Intolerance is a virtue 
in war-time,” says President Barrows; and, of course, 
all time is war-time to an imperialist. 

The keen young commercialists of this school of 
hate are thoroughly imbued with the psychology of 
the dominant classes; even the boys who come from 
the working class are on the way to the top, and the 
quicker they learn to feel like gentleinen, the better 
fraternity they will “make.” “TI think organized labor 
should be killed,” said one undergraduate to a friend 
of.mine. So they are eager for strike-breaking expedi- 


ne as we ag 
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‘tions, and their “soldier president” has kept alive this — 
‘university tradition. When the electric workers. went 
on strike, the mayor of Berkeley smashed the strike with 
university boys. : 

And then came the seamen’s strike, which proved 
a more serious matter; it is a lark to run a dynamo or 
‘a trolley car for a few days, but to ship on a steamer 


is something you can’t get out of, and some unfortu- 
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nate boys who were trapped by the knavish university 
machine into shipping as seamen on the Matson Line 
and the-Dollar Line paid for their blunder with their 
lives. Others of them came home thoroughly trained 
-radicals—having learned more in a few months below 
--deck on a steamship than they would have learned in 
a hundred years in the lap of their alma mater. Some 
of the steamships broke down at sea, and the capitalist 
newspapers were filled with scare stories about 
sabotage; but of course the real reason was inexperi- 
enced labor. On the steamship Ohio the chief engi- 
-neer was a Washington athlete, the second engineer 
was a Boston dental student, and the third engineer 
an undergraduate student of the University of Cali- 
fornia! ee 
All the time, you understand, the secret agents of 
the Better America Federation are watching the uni- 
versity. When they find the least trace of an unortho- 
dox idea they report it, and the unorthodox person 
if he be a student, fails to pass his examination, or if 
he be an instructor he is let out upon any handy pre- 
text. (All appointments in the university are for one 
year only; even the full professors have no tenure!). 
Take, for example, the case of three young instructors 
of English, whose conscience prompted them to sign a 
petition to the President for revision of the sentences 
of political prisoners. They were summoned before 
the acting heads of the university, and implored to 
withdraw their signatures. There was a bill before 
the legislature to increase the salaries of all professors, 
_ and. loyalty to their colleagues should prompt them not 
to jeopardize this bill! One of them, Witter Bynner, 
the poet, asked if he might announce that the deans 
requested that he place the interests of the university 
‘above the interests of the country. Later, after Bar- 


NN 
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rows had come in, it was intimated to these evil three 


that their contracts with the university would not be 
renewed. But this, of course, was not because of their — 
unorthodox ideas; oh, no—they were not wanted be- 


cause they had failed to qualify themselves for higher a 


degrees by doing “research work!” 

Just what is meant by “research work” in the Uni- 
versity of California? It means the digging out of 
absurd details about far off and long dead writings, 
such as “the use of tu and vous in Moliére.” This is 
the kind of thing you must do if. you want to rise to 


prominence in a university of the interlocking direc- 


torate. With what desperate seriousness they take 
such work you may learn from a program submitted © 
to the department of English by the dean of the sum- 


mer session. This program quotes the president of © a 


Northwestern University as follows: 


When you consider the value of your personal research, you ; 


will without any doubt regret that you have not paid more atten- 
tion to this phase of your activities. You will discover that dis- 


tinction in a professor is usually founded on successful research; == 


that men for our faculty positions are selected largely on the 
basis of research ability; that the most essential credential is a 
research degree; that promotions within the faculty are based 
very largely on research accomplishments; that the only official 
record made bv the university of the members of this faculty is 
the record of the publications of each member of the faculty; 
that the administration officers scan this list from year to year 
to see which men are engaged in production research; that re- 
search is looked upon with favor by every one of your associates, 


So on through a long chant in’ praise of research, — 
research, research. And the dean who quotes this 
adds: 


All this is absolutely true of the University of California. 
We may deplore this emphasis upon research, but it is a fact, a 
fact which must be reckoned with in our plans for ourselves, for 
one another, and for the department. 


What the poor dean means when he says “it is a 
fact,” is simply that it is the administration policy, and 
no one has the courage to oppose it. The authorities 
of the university know no vital thing for scholars to” 
do, and are in terror of all genuine activities of the 
spirit ; therefore they sentence men to spend their lives. 
rooting in the garbage heaps of man’s past history, 
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> their students go to hell with canned jazz and 
eg whiskey and. “petting parties.” Apparently 
e of the faculty are likewise not puritanical, for 
ndergraduate publication, “The Laughing Horse,” 
aarked last spring that “the professors of Latin and 
eek would much rather see a leg-show than the 
edea’ of Euripides.” 
_ There was one instructor at the university who 
made a real and successful effort to lift the thoughts 
f students above “leg-shows.” That was Witter 
nner, one of our distinguished poets, and incident- 
y a most lovable and delightful human being. He - 
$ invited to the university as a special lecturer on 
try, and made an extraordinary success. But, alas, 
was one of the men who signed the petition for the 
_ political prisoners ; also he wrote twelve lines of rather 
stunning poetry, which you may find as a frontispiece 
o the volume, “Debs and the Poets.” As. Bynner 
ays: “Certain eminent citizens demanded my dis- 
1issal and brought upon me attacks of every imagin- 
ble kind, personal, social and professional.” Bynner’s 
ear at the university expired; and the authorities 
_ did not ask him to stay on. The students organized a_ 
class of their own, and begged him to meet them, out- 
- side the campus; also they issued a volume of verse in 
1is honor. Come back to the University of California 
a hundred years from now and you will find that ~ 
Witter Bynner has become an object of “research!” 


CHAPTER XXXI 
THE DRILL SERGEANT ON THE CAMPUS 


These great military universities come to be run 
more and more on the lines of an army; everything 
gid, precise and formal, all emergencies provided for, 
1 policies fixed. The passion of the military mind for 
uniformity and regimentation is comically exhibited in 
an article published by President Barrows in the Uni- 
ersity of California “Chronicle,” April, 1922, entitled 
What Are the Prospects of the University Pro- 
fessor?” It was read before the Board of Alumni 
‘isitors, who must have been edified, to note how 
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completely the professor’s life had been iaid out for 
him by his thoughtful superiors. Colonel Barrows has 
a vision of the American college professor, taking in 
this country the place of the ruling classes of Britain, 
who govern “by, reason of rank, breeding and tradi- 
tional influence.” With the idea of attracting that 
kind of man, President Barrows submits a schedule of 
his life, showing how much he will receive every year, 
when he will marry and have a family, when he will 
travel, what degrees he will get. The president does f 
not specify what he is to eat, but he will assuredly 
not eat much, with a wife and “one or more chil- 
dren” on a salary starting at a hundred and fifty dol- j 
lars a month. 

One detail in this article intrigued me, so I wrote 
President Barrows a letter, as follows: 


You state the salary of the young instructor, and say: “It 
has permitted him to marry and to provide for the birth of one 
or more children.” The question which this suggests to me, and 
which you do not answer, is how many more children? Mani- 
festly, the salary suggested would not make possible the raising 
of more than two, or three at the outside; but the young profes- 
sor is 29 or 30 years of age, and he might have eight or ten : 
children. What I should like to know is, what would happen -to ; 
him if he did so? It is a fact that most of your professors don’t, 
and there seems to be in your article the implicit understanding 
that they mustn’t; so I am forced to assume that you favor what 
is known as Birth Control, and tacitly recommend it. I am one 
of those who believe that the methods of Birth Control ought 
to be made known, not merely to the cultured classes, but to the 
working classes, and I should like to know the stand of the pres- 
ident of the University of California on this subject. Will you 
answer for publication these two specific questions: First, do 
you recognize that your article implies the prevention of con- 
ception by the married instructors of your university? Second, 
would you advocate legislation to permit working class families 
to obtain a knowledge of these same methods? 


President Barrows is usually rather free about tak- 
ing up controversies, but on this occasion he for some. 
reason thought it best to lie low !* 


*When this chapter was published serially, President Bar- 
rows was interviewed by a reporter for the San Francisco “Daily 
News.” He said: “As for Upton Sinclair, I received a lengthy 
letter from him not long ago asking me to debate on some very 
stupid subjects. . As there seemed to be no sense in the letter, I 
paid no attention to him.” The reader will be able to judge for x 
himself whether there was any sense in my letter; also of the i 


At 
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_ Being devoted to the training of young aristocrats, 
this school of imperialism has no great fondness for 
the vulgar modern activities known as “extension 
work.” “University extension,” be it explained, con- 
sists in traveling about, giving education to tiresome 
common people, who had no leisure to get it when 
they were young, and so lack those British qualifica- 


tions of “rank, breeding and traditional influence.” 


At the University of California was a “regular” pro- 
fessor by the name of Ira Howerth, who was engaged 
in extension work, and took this work with plebeian 
seriousness; all over the state women’s clubs and labor 
unions clamored for his lectures, and his efforts to 
comply with their demands led to endless conflict with 
the university authorities. The “consulting commit- 
tee” did everything to handicap him; he was forbidden 
to address clubs in the city of Berkeley, and was re- 
fused the use of university rooms, and of the library. 
He could get no appropriations; and when finally the 
pressure of the people forced the legislature to grant 
funds, the authorities resented this, and blamed 
Howerth as the cause of money being “forced upon 
them.” 

In the year 1917, during the Charter Day exercises, 


‘Professor Howerth asked that some part of the time 


be given to the extension work. They gave him Fri- 
day night, the end of the week’s activities, and on that 
night they arranged a big banquet in San Francisco, 
expecting to take all the people away. But Howerth 
invited President Van Hise of Wisconsin and Oswald 
Garrison Villard, and had the biggest meeting of the 
week. Of course, the university authorities were furi- 
ous. 

I can testify to Professor Howerth’s competence as 
a teacher, for I had the pleasure of attending some of 
his lectures in Pasadena. They were given in the 


Board of Trade rooms, where to a large audience of 


mature men and women the professor gave intelligent 


_ explanations of the sociology of Lester Ward. Here 


likelihood that President Barrows really thought there was no 
‘sense in it. For, my part, I think the above statement puts Pres- 


ident Barrows in the classification of those college presidents who 


do not always tell the truth. 


“name, and issued by the university, with no cred 


~ found the most interesting man in the place. “Un-_ 


Wheeler, “Why he only gets eighty dollars a month 
~ Within a few days the Oriental professor's salary w: 
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we were on the home ground of the Black Hand, 
it seemed to me inconceivable that the regents would 
permit this kind of thing to go on; and they did not. 

In bringing an end to it, they chose the most in-_ 
sulting and humiliating method possible. Profess 
Howerth had his Sabbatical year, and while he was” 
Paris, eleven days before the end of his leave of ab- | 
sence, he received a letter from the president of the uni-_ 
versity, telling him that he was “fired.” He made so- 
bold as to return, and discovered that a report which — 
he had prepared before leaving, describing the d 
velopment of the extension work, had been taken oy 
by another professor, and signed by that professor’s 


given to Professor Howerth. He made every effort to — 
find out what were the charges against him, but could 
not get one word. He appeared before the finance 
committee of the regents—five of our interlocking di- — 
rectors, with Mr. Earl, attorney to Banker Fleish-— 
hacker, as chairman. Professor Howerth stated his 
case, asking what wrong he had done. Said Chairman 
Early “Has anybody anything to say on that?’ No 
one had anything to say, and the committee went on 
with the order of business, leaving Professor Howerth 
standing there like a whipped school boy. a 

Such is the dignity of the teaching profession in — 
the University of the Black Hand. And what is the. 
standing of scholarship? On that point hear the wei 
experience of Professor Kiang, an eminent Chine 
scholar, formerly of the University of Pekin, who was 
invited to teach his native language and literature to 
Californians for the munificent salary of eighty doll 
amonth. Professor Kiang presented to the universi 
an extremely valuable library of Chinese books, whi 
collection the university casually accepted. It ha 
pened that Witter Bynner was once asked by Presi- 
dent Wheeler and Colonel Barrows whom he had 


doubtedly Kiang,” responded Bynner; and the twe 
gentlemen looked disconcerted. “Kiang?” exclaim 


raised to a hundred dollars a month! 
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Returning to China on a visit, Professor Kiang had 
an uncomfortable experience. On the steamer an 
American borrowed a hundred dollars from him, prom- 


_ ising to return it at the journey’s end. Later, in China, 


when Professor ‘Kiang needed his money, the man 
turned on him with angry threats, saying that he was 
known to be living with a woman not his wife, and 


_that the man would report him to the university and 


cause him to lose his job. ; 

Now, the situation regarding Professor Kiang’s 
wife was that for eight years his first wife had been 
hopelessly insane. In many parts of America you can 
divorce a wife who is insane, but in China you do not 
do this, because to divorce a woman is to inflict both 
upon her and her relatives a most dreadful disgrace. 
Insanity not being the woman’s fault, nor the fault 
of her relatives, it is unthinkable in China to seek a 
divorce for such a reason. What you do is to avail 
yourself of the privilege of having a second wife. As 
a rule the Westernized Chinese have but one wife, 
but in a case such as this they would have two, and 
the second wife would be treated with especial consid- 
eration because of the particular circumstances. When 
Professor Kiang married again, the relatives of his 
first wife attended the ceremony, and this same atti- 


-. tude to the matter was manifested by everyone. Wit- 


ter Bynner went to China with Kiang, to collaborate 
with him in translating Chinese poetry into English, 
and Bynner writes: 

I can testify that the second wife has been signally honored; 
she was the first woman, for instance, to address a body similar 
to our chambers of commerce in the capital of Kiang’s native 
province, and she broke another precedent by addressing, together 
with her husband, the officers of Wu Pei-fu’s army. Wu Pei-fu 
is now, as you know, the Dictator of Peking and more or less 
of China. It will interest you to know that his general, Feng 
Yu-hsiang, being a Christian, was concerned to know whether 
there might be any conflict between Socialism and Christianity, 
and found them upon investigation to be expressions of the same 
thing. If there were any objection to Kiang’s second wife, Feng 
Yu-hsiang, a Christian, might have been expected to feel it. Per- 
haps his being a Socialist, however, incapacitates him for true 
morality ! : 

-It had been understood that Professor Kiang was to 
return to the University of California; but now the Black 


Hand got busy. Not merely was there a flaw in Kiang’s 
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marriage certificate; also, he was a leading Chinese Social- 
ist, one of the founders of that movement in his own coun- 
try. So he received from President Barrows a cruel and 
insolent letter, informing him that he was not to return. 
It was practically the same thing as the Gorki story, and 
both Gorki and Kiang were enemies of the interlocking 
directorate. But Semenoff was their friend, so you do 
not find Colonel Barrows, in espousing his Cossack hero, 
mentioning the fact that Semenoff was traveling in Amer- 
ica with a lady not his wife; still less do you find him 
mentioning those thirty most beautiful women in Sem- 
enoff’s “summer car!” 

Becoming aware of the Black Hand and its power in 
the institution, independent-minded men seek other occu- 
pations; the sycophants and the sluggards remain, and as 
a result, the quality of the teaching goes down. Every 
year the boys and girls pour in from.the cities and ranches 
of California, and they are commanded to study dull sub- 
jects under dull instructors, and they prefer football and 
flirtation. In Berkeley there are twelve thousand, and in 
the Southern branch in Los Angeles four or five thousand 
more. Immorality is more common than’ scholarship; 
the conditions have become a scandal throughout the state, 
and our imperialist president finds himself with a peck of 
trouble on his hands, a board of quarreling regents who 
cannot agree what is to be done. There is a flaw, appar-- 
ently, in Colonel Barrows’ doctrine of the strong man; 
the strong man does not always rule—especially when he 
is a stupid man! So our “soldier president” has just 
asked to be excused from his job, and allowed to become 
once more a humble Professor of Political Ignorance. 

P. S.—After this book has been put into type an in- 
teresting development occurs at Berkeley. The editors 
of an independent student publication, the “Laughing 
Horse,” asked my permission to quote extracts from 
these chapters, and they printed six or eight pages in 
their issue of November, 1922. The publication created 
great excitement at the university, and a senior student 
by the name of Butler went to a magistrate and swore 
out a warrant for the arrest of Roy Chanslor, the 
“Laughing Horse” editor, upon the charge of publishing 
obscene matter. The pretext was another article in the 
magazine, a letter from D. H. Lawrence, the English 
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novelist, reviewing and strongiy condemning as immora! 
a novel by Ben Hecht. But the real reason was obviously 
the passages from “The Goose-step.” The “Daily Cali- 
fornian,” the student paper, gave the thing away, de- 
nouncing “the printing of disgusting articles by Upton 
Sinclair and other perverted ‘knockers.’ To jolt the uni- 
versity they hurled and blatted the most unprecedented 
compilations of lies that has (sic) yet found expression 
in these parts. At first the students rose in righteous 
wrath to ‘tar and feather’ the perpetrators of such foul, 
insane blusterings.” 

I am informed that the action against Chanslor was 
instigated by a high official of the university. The student, 
Butler, is a son of the president of the California State 
Bar Association; on the eve of the trial his father came 
to Berkeley and declared with indignation that his son 
was being made a tool of, and worse, was being made 
a fool of. The magistrate threw out the complaint, as it 
failed to contain the necessary legal technicalities. 
Chanslor was summoned before the Undergraduate Stu- 
dent Affairs Committee; he stood upon his rights, and a 
day or two later was summoned before President Barrows 
and expelled from the university. I quote an account of 
the matter, sent to me by one of the editors of the 
“Laughing Horse’: 


’ Barrows said he was doing so by a recommendation from 
the Student Affairs Committee, and gave as his reason not only 
the D. H. Lawrence letter but the poem by Witter Bynner, 
“Little Fly.” He did not mention the excerpts from ‘The Goose- 
step.’ How Barrows can have the face to expel any student 
from the university for obscenity is quite beyond me! I, myself, 
saw Barrows sit through a “Smoker Rally’ (the men’s rally 
before the Big Game with Stanford), at which the football 
coaches and prominent alumni told the most vulgar and filthy 
stories that anyone ever heard. The speaker of the evening, an 
alumnus from Pasadena, told one story that I remember that 
one would hear only in the coarsest society. Moreover, the 
campus comic monthly, “The Pelican,” prints thinly disguised 
obscenities of all sorts that are countenanced without a murmur. 
Yet Barrows solemnly upbraided Chanslor for printing this 
frank, straightforward and really highly moral letter. _Appar- 
ently everyone has been cautioned not to let any indignation over 
your exposé creep into the case again. 


I also quote one paragraph from a letter addressed to 
President Barrows, written by Roy Chanslor after his ex- 
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pulsion. I think it says about all there is to say on the 
subject : 


You have apparently confused the sincere and fine and beau- 
tiful expression of a great artist and a brilliant and original 
thinker with the crude vulgarities and obvious obscenities regu- 
larly on tap at smoker rallies, and with the corrupt literature 
which I have heard is sold to those who desire it by bell-boys 
and train-boys. At the smoker rally held late in November, the 
night before the annual California-Stanford football game, it 
did not strike my attention that you did anything to stop the 
bawdy stories and the frankly vulgar exhibition of dancing 
which a student in black-face gave with a dummy stuffed to 
represent a woman, but it did strike my attention that you sat 
through the spectacle in a seat in the front row, tacitly, by your 
silence, countenancing the whole affair. This spectacle, which 
was frankly vulgar and obscene, apparently did not arouse in 
you any of the mcral indignation which the letter of Mr. Law- 


“rence did, a letter which I repeat is not obscene or corrupt or — 


degenerate, but fine and sincere and beautiful. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE STORY OF STANFORD 


Thirty miles south of San Francisco, sheltered behind 
the coast range of mountains, lies the great institution 
with whose students the “Golden Bear” does its fighting. 
Stanford University was founded by one of the “Big 
Four” railroad kings, who for forty years or more plun- 
dered the people of California. Like other railroad kings, 
Leland Stanford amused himself by purchasing race- 
horses and state legislators, but he differed from the rest 
in that he had a respect for knowledge. He wanted to be 
a trustee of the University of California, and when he 
failed, he decided to start a rival institution. When his 
only son died in early youth, the heart-broken old man 
chose this means of perpetuating the boy’s name, and he 
pledged to Leland Stanford, Jr., University his land, his 
racehorses, and a part of his railroad stock; also a valu- 
able asset in the form of David Starr Jordan, a scientist 
and teacher with some real interest in democracy. 

Senator Stanford died in the midst of the panic of 
1893, and his university was in a predicament; there was 
no money on hand, and it was impossible to sell any land, 
and parasites and blackmailers gathered in a swarm—rela- 
tives and friends, legislators whom the senator had kept 
on-his payroll, newspaper editors and publishers he had 
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used. The editor of one San Jose newspaper sent in a 
bill for twenty-five hundred dollars advertising—he had 
printed news about the opening of the university! Sena- 
tor Stanford left a hundred thousand dollars to every 
relative he could find, hoping thereby to buy them off; 
but within twenty-four hours of his death one of his rela- 
_ tives in New York forged his name to a check for a hun- 
dred thousand dollars; another relative, a woman, was 
shot by her husband, a gambler, because she did not get 
her money quickly enough! 

The only way to keep the university safe was to make 
it Mrs. Stanford’s personal property; all the professors 
were listed as her private servants—a device which some 
other presidents of universities might be interested to 
make note of! For years the institution was supported 
from Mrs. Stanford’s income, eked out by the occasional 
selling of a racehorse. The job of running a university 
and a racing stable in combination offered a diversified 
task for the widow of a railroad king and a specialist in 
ichthyology. The senator had been offered a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars for “Palo Alto,” a prize stal- 
lion; the offer was refused—and next year the stallion 
died ! 

The university owned a fourth interest in the Central 
Pacific Railroad, now a portion of the Southern Pacific ; 
the other fourths were owned by the Crocker estate, the 
Hopkins estate, and Collis P. Huntington, the prize 
grabber of them all, who resented the university as an in- 
sult to his lack of culture. He would “stop that circus 
some day,” he used to say; describing it as “putting a 
two thousand dollar education into a two hundred dollar 
boy.” Some years previously he had proposed that in 
order to determine the value of the Central Pacific stock, 
each of the four holders should put some of it on the 
~ market; this was done, and Huntington secretly bought 
it all, and then turned Stanford out and had himself made 
president of the road. Dr. Jordan described Huntington’s 
motto as: “Anything is mine that is not nailed down, and 
nothing is nailed that I can pry loose.” After Stanford’s 
death he tried to buy the university holdings in the rail- 
road for three million dollars; but the university held on 

—and had better luck than Johns Hopkins University, 
_ which was left a big block of Baltimore and Ohio stock by 
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its founder, and was frozen out by the big fellows, and 
did not get a dollar. Ultimately the Stanford stock was 
sold to James Speyer for sixteen millions. 

Many and curious were the efforts made to get Mrs. 
Stanford’s money away from her university. A preacher 
came and delivered a sermon about her dead boy, in which 
he compared him to the youthful Jesus Christ—but he did 
not get her millions for Methodism! The Catholics came, 
and they deeply impressed the old lady’s failing mind 
with their bells and incense and colored lights—but they 
did not persuade her to move the Stanford girl-students to 
their school at Menlo Park! Bearing in mind these trage- 
dies averted, we may forgive our ichthyological diplomat 
for some of the minor atrocities which he was unable to 
avert: for example, the great bronze statue of Senator 
Stanford, with his wife and son kneeling dutifully at his 
feet. This group is known to the irreverent students as 
the “Holy Trinity,” and it used to stand in the middle of 
the campus; but the elements were also irreverent,, and 
so it has been moved indoors, and fills the roe of the 
museum. 

I do not ae where in the world you can find a more 
curious and pathetic monument to human vanity than the 
family rooms of this Stanford museum; rooms full of 
great glass cases, filled with the domestic implements and 
the clothes, the toys and the trophies of the tribe of Stan- 
ford. Case No. One: The senator’s uniform, his military 
vest, gloves, sword and pistols, which he never had occa- 
sion to use except on parade. Case No. Two: the crock- 
ery and lamps used by the Stanford family at all stages of 
its career. Case No. Three: the skirts and other wearing 
apparel of Mrs. Stanford’s sisters—all these objects 
patiently classified and labeled in the old lady’s handwrit- 
mg. Case No. Four: the photographs of the senator’s 
racehorses, the cups they won, and the hoofs and ears of 
many of them. Case No. Five: sixty-two photographs of 
the Stanford family—this not counting the photographs in 
other cases. Case No. Six: the baby paintings, the chess 
set, and eight of the canes of the only begotten son. Case 
No. Seven: his baby shoes, toilet set, pens and cups. Case 
No. Eight: his boxing gloves, fishing lines, rifles, magic 
lanterns. Case No. Nine: his wood carvings and other 
apparatus. Case No. Ten: his toy boats and trains. Case 
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No. Eleven: his soldiers, cannon, drum. Poor, feeble lad, 
spoon-fed and coddled, he beat his little drum, but the 
drum-sticks fell from his nerveless fingers. If he had 
grown up he would have wasted the Stanford fortune, as 
the Pullman boys, and the Goulds, and the Thaws, and the 
Crokers, and the Whitneys, and the McCormicks, and so 
many others. Instead, he died, and the world has a uni- 
versity ! 

We continue our walk about the room. Case No. 


: ‘Twelve: the fans which Mrs. Stanford wielded in a life- 


time of fascination. Case No. Thirteen: her souvenir 
spoons and necklaces. Case No. Fourteen: the senator’s 
chair, and the canes which he carried, all carefully labeled 
as to where he purchased them and carried them. A 
plain and humble author, I have been able to go through 
life so far without ever owning a cane; but it appears that 
a senator and railroad king must have twenty-four elab- 
orate and expensive ones; and posterity must have a fire- 
proof building in which to preserve them, and great steel 
doors, such as you find in the vaults of a bank, to keep 
them safe from thieves. If you have not seen enough, 
come downstairs, and inspect more of Leland’s toys, in- 
cluding his old-fashioned bicycle. The students declare 
that somewhere in this museum is hidden a model of 
Leland’s last breakfast of fried ham and eggs; but this, 
of course, may be just youthful waggery.* 

Weare told not to look a gift-horse in the mouth, and 
the saying should perhaps apply to a university. We 
can hardly expect that a vain old lady, put in charge of an 
institution of learning for ten or fifteen years, would not 
busy herself to see that evil ideas were kept out of it. In 
the Bryan campaign of 1896, there rose up in the univer- 
sity a big bold fellow by the name of Ross, who actively 
favored Free Silver—which meant the cutting in half of 
the wealth of all the interlocking directors, except those 
who owned silver mines. Subsequently this bold bad man 
made speeches opposing oriental immigration, whereas he 
knew that Senator Stanford had been an ardent, advocate 


of cheap Chinese labor. Also he said to some of his stu- 


*A woman friend who has lived for sixteen years in Palo 
Alto swears. to me that she has been shown, in the secret rooms 
of the museum, a porcelain plate containing a porcelain bologna 
sausage and a porcelain fried egg! 
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dents in the university that “a railroad deal is a railroad 
steal!” So Mrs. Stanford served notice on her president 
that Professor Ross must go; and this at the perilous 
time when the Catholic cohorts were gathering, with their 
bells and incense and colored lights and other magic 
spells! I could appreciate that President Jordan was 
speaking from the depths of his heart when he said to me: 
“The best thing that the founder of a university can do is 
to die and let others run it!” 

The radical professor was let out, and there was a 
terrific uproar, and several others resigned. The contro- 
versy lasted'all through the academic year. Professor G. 
E. Howard, head of the department of history, ventured 
to make a sarcastic reference to the incident in a lecture 
to a class, and some weeks later received a letter from the 
president, asking for his resignation; this was followed by 
a number of other resignations, chiefly in Professor. How- 
ard’s department. This series of events caused so much 
injury to Stanford’s reputation that the authorities made a 


desperate effort to counteract the effects. The story of | 


what they dic is told me by Professor A. O. Lovejoy, now 
of the department of philosophy of Johns Hopkins, and at 
that time professor of philosophy at Stanford. I quote 
from his letter: 


Late in the academic year, near the beginning of which Pro- 
fessor Ross was dismissed, a statement addressed to the public 
and designed for signature by members of the Stanford faculty 
was drawn—by whom I do not know—and an attempt was made 
to secure the signatures of all members (1 believe) above the 
rank of instructor. Each teacher was invited to come separately 
to the office of one of the senior professors, a close personal 
friend of President Jordan; was there shown certain correspond- 
ence between Mrs. Stanford and President Jordan, which had 
not been made public; and was thereupon invited to sign the 
statement—which was to the effect that the signers, having seen 
certain unpublished documents, had arrived at the conclusion that 
President Jordan was justified in the dismissal of Professor Ross 
and that there was no question of academic freedom involved in 
the case. It was perfectly well understood by me, and I think 
by all who were shown the letters, that we were desired by the 


university authorities to sign the “round-robin”; -and it was in- 


timated that if any, after seeing the correspondence, should reach 
a conclusion contrary to that in the “round-robin,” they were at 
least expected to keep silence. 

Because of this last intimation I myself for sometime re- 
fused to have the letters shown me; and consented finally to 
examine them only after stipulating that I should retain com- 
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plete freedom to take such action afterwards as the circumstances 
might seem to me to require. When I read the letters they ap- 
_pared to me to prove precisely the opposite to the two proposi- 
tions contained in the statement to the public. They showed 
clearly (a) that President Jordan—who under the existing consti- 
tution of the university was the official responsible in such mat- 
ters—had been originally altogether unwilling to dismiss Ross, 
and had consented to do so only under pressure from Mrs. Stan- 
ford; (b) that the express grounds of Mrs. Stanford’s objection 
to Ross were certain public utterances of his, and that, therefore, Sie 
the question of academic freedom was distinctly involved. I drew , 
up a short statement to this effect, and after the “round-robin” 
was published, communicated it to the newspapers, at the same 
time declining the reappointment of which I had previously been 
notified. I was thereupon directed to discontinue my courses 
immediately. About the same time another man—one of the best 
scholars and the most effective teachers in his department—who 

had refused to sign, and was known to disapprove strongly of the 
_ administration’s conduct, but who had given no public expression 
of his opinion, was notified that he would not be reappointed ; 
and it was currently reported in the faculty that the vice-presi- 
dent, then acting president, of the university, Dr. Branner, had 
announced a policy of (in his own phrase) “shaking off the loose 
plaster. 
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Professor Lovejoy goes on to tell how some years 
later, when he was visiting Palo Alto, “one of the signers 
of the collective statement to the public told me that he 
had signed with great reluctance, and with a sense of hu- 
_miliation, but, since he had a family of young children, he 
had not felt that he could afford to risk the loss of his 
position. I cannot, of course, give this man’s name.” Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy calls attention to the fact that practically 
all the men who resigned were either unmarried or were 
married men without children. It might seem as if 
Francis Bacon, a scholar himself, had foreseen the pluto- 
cratic empire of American education when he wrote, three 
hundred years ago: “He that hath a wife and children 
hath given hostages to fortune.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
THE WIND OF FREEDOM 


The poor old lady died at last, but she did not leave 
her fortune to be adminstered by an eminent ichthyologist, 
badly tainted with democracy and pacifism. On the con- 

trary, she left it to a board of fifteen trustees—the usual 
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interlocking directorate. As first grand duke we find none 
other than Mr. Timothy Hopkins, son of Senator Stan- 
ford’s colleague in the “Big Four.” Mr. Hopkins i is presi- 
dent of a milling company, and director in a trust com- 
pany, an ice company, and a telephone and telegraph com- 
pany. As second grand duke there is Mr. Frank B. Ander- 
son, president of the Bank of California, the great Stand- ~ 
ard Oil institution of the state. I am told that Mr. Ander- | 
son is there to represent the Morgan interests. He is vice- 
president of another bank, and director in three gas and 
electric companies, and in numerous other great concerns, 
including the Spring Valley Water Company, celebrated 
in the San Francisco graft prosecutions. . 
Mr, Bourn, the president of this company, is also on 
the board; and Mr. Grant, described to me by a friend 
who idiows him as “an idle millionaire, the son of an old 
money grubber’’; but he can’t really be so idle, being vice- 
president of a gas company and an oil company, chairman 
of a power company, director of the Bank of California, 
another bank, a trust company, another power company, 
a gas and electric company, another gas company, and a 
steel company. Also there is Mr. Nickel, “who married 4 
forty million dollars,’ and is a director of. the Bank of 
California, president of an irrigation company, a live 
stock company, and of the greatest land company in Cali- 
fornia; also Mr. Newhall, the son of an old-time auc- 
tioneer, a dyed-in-the-wool reactionary, vice-president of = 
a great land company. In addition to these, there are e 
three prominent corporation lawyers, two judges, both 
very conservative, a banker, an insurance man, and Mr. 
Herbert Hoover, than whom the plutocracy has no more LS 
faithful servant in these United States. One of the cor- ~ 
poration lawyers, T. T. C. Gregory, is that Captain Greg- = 
ory who was Mr. Hoover’s representative in Hungary, ; 
and used his control of the distribution of the relief funds 
and supplies furnished by the American people, for the 
purpose of breaking the revolution of the workers of 
Hungary, and bringing into power the infamous Horthy, 
who drowned the hopes of the Hungarian workers in a 
sea of blood. Few blacker deeds have been committed by 
American class-greed; but such is the state of our public : 
opinion, that Captain Gregory came home and boasted of x 
it in a series of articles in “World’s Work,” and Mr. 
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Hoover stood back of him, and the Stanford trustees 
elected him to their exclusive board, and made him their 
secretary ! 3 

Such are the men in charge of the Stanford millions. 
David Starr Jordan has retired, and the great university 
is governed from the cozy arm-chairs of the Pacific Union 
Club of San Francisco. As president they have appointed 
a physician, Dr. Wilbur, who learned the Goose-step at 
two of the Kaiser’s universities. He aspires to be, like 
Colonel Barrows, “a man on horseback.’ In the days 
before America entered the war some of the students of 
Stanford were taking military training, and I am informed 
by one who was present at the graduating ceremonies that 
President Wilbur shook hands with all those who were in 
uniform, and refused to shake hands with those who were 
not in uniform. More recently, at an alumni reunion, he 
gave a curious proof of the abject condition of spirit to 
which the lackeys of the plutocracy have come. He was 
describing how he went to the dock in New York to wel- 
come Herbert Hoover home from abroad; said President 
Wilbur: “I saw one of America’s biggest bankers throw 
his arms around him, and I said to myself: ‘At last Stan- 
ford has arrived’!” The gentleman who tells me of this 
incident, a scholar and a scientist, reports: “He said it in 
sweet unconsciousness, and at least half a dozen of my 
friends turned in my direction and gave me appreciative 
glances.” 

Stanford was founded for the purpose of giving the 
young people of California a free education; that was 
the basis of its democratic spirit—but the interlocking 
trustees have now decided to exclude all those common 
people who cannot pay two hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars a year. So the tone of the place is rapidly altering, 
and on my recent visit one member of the senior class 
remarked to me, “I have seen such a change in my four 
years that I’m glad I’m through.” Two years ago a group 
of the students wished to start a liberal club for free dis- 
cussion. A Chinese student writes me what happened, and 
I quote from his letter, leaving his quaint English as it 
stands, because the fine spirit of the writer shines through 
it so very clearly. 


Then we received discouraging advices from outsiders, prin- 
cipally from faculty members. None was willing to encourage us 
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of such study. Occasionally individuals received discourtesy from 
their society, because of being connected to this movement. For 
instance, I was dismissed from a position soon after I was found 
out that I was “an ardent student of Socialism.” Another il- 
lustration, I was short in finance once. Went to see the Dean of 
Man to ask for a loan from the university. Was at first refused 
this request because I was reported to that office being “so~ 
cialistic in belief.” Shortly after, a great majority of us left 
Stanford on account of their graduation, the movement died 

down gradually. ; 

Now it is starting once more. I have a letter from 
another student, who is going to try again, in spite of 
warning from the older students that it may result in his 
not getting his diploma, The motto of Stanford used to 
be “the wind of freedom blows’; but this sentiment was 
expressed in German, and so a few years ago the trustees 
dropped it. Of course we know that talk about “free- 
dom” nowadays is German propaganda, or else Bolshevik. 

In the effort to introduce a little democracy into the 
faculty, President Jordan established an Academic Coun- 
cil, which was supposed to deal with questions suitable to 
the intelligence of professors. The educational affairs of 
the state were in a bad way, and some professors thought 
that was a proper subject for their attention. The Pro- 
gressive administration of Hiram Johnson*had just come 
into power, and the academic council adopted a resolution, 
favoring a commission to reorganize the educational sys- 
tem of the state. But the interlocking trustees would not 
stand for any dealings between their professors and a state 
administration which was pledged to put them out of poli- _ 
tics. Grand Duke Timothy Hopkins came hurrying down, 
and ordered the Academic Council to withdraw their reso- 
lution—which they did. To one of the professors Mr. 
Hopkins made the grim statement, “We are coming back ;”. 
meaning thereby that the railroad and other big grafters 
were going to take over the government of California. 
again—which they have done, 

In her decree concerning the Stanford trust, Mrs. 
Stanford laid down the rule, phrased as a request, that no 
Stanford professor “shall electioneer among or seek to 
dominate other professors or the students for the success 
of any political party or candidate in any political contest.” 
This rule, like all other such rules, is interpreted to mean 
that Stanford professors renounce their rights as citizens 
--when they do not happen to agree with the politics of 
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_ the plutocratic trustees. Thus I note that no one makes 
any objection when President Wilbur joins with President 
_ Barrows of California in issuing a manifesto to the people 
_ of the state, opposing some of the constitutional amend- 
ments now being submitted to the ballot. Neither do the 
_ Stanford authorities object that Professor “Jimmie” Hyde 
_ spends two months campaigning with Mr. Moore, candi- 
date of the power interests and other reactionary. business 
_ groups for the Republican nomination for senator. 
I have shown you the University of California regents 
dominating politics and finance through the great com- 


___ panies which turn water power into electricity and distrib- 
__—-— ute it over the state. I have shown you the University of 
“ah California helping these power companies to defeat the bill 
___ for the public development and operation of hydro-electric 
--—s-power. And now we come to Stanford and we find one 
____ trustee heavily interested in power companies, and several 
___ others in electric companies, and others acting as bankers, 
_ lawyers and judges for such companies.. And what does 
Sy Stanford have to say officially on the campaign for this 
hydro-electric power bill? : 


one There is in California a “League of Municipalities,” 
an official organization of the communities of the state. 
They hold a convention once a year ;" the officials of cities 
and towns attend as delegates, and deal with all matters 


concerning the welfare of their communities—sanitation, 
health, paving, taxes, public utilities, etc. This summer 
Stanford University extended the hospitality of its build- 


ee ings for the sessions of the convention, and of its dormi- 
: tories as lodgings for the delegates; but the faculty of 
the University and the citizens of Palo Alto learned to 
their surprise that one of the sessions of the convention 
was to be held at the Community House in the town of 
Palo Alto, instead of being held in the university hall. 1 
_ have a letter from a gentleman who was present as an 
___ official guest at this session, and he explains the mysterious 
_ change of location. 
At its opening the President, Mayor Louis Bartlett, of 
Berkeley, said that the delegates should be informed why this 
_ particular session was being held in a different place from_the 
others, and then proceeded to read‘a letter from President New- 
hall of the Board of Trustees, asking them to omit the Water 


and Power Act from their program in the University buildings, 
‘as the university did not wish to be understood as taking sides, 
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and any action they might take might be interpreted, incorrect- 
ly, as being the action of the university. There appeared to be no 
objection to the danger of the university’s being similarly mis- 
understood in regard to half a dozen other proposed constitu- 
tional amendments! The stupid officers of the League didn’t take 
the hint, as gentlemen should, and drop the offending subject 
from the program entirely. They merely called the session meet- 
ing in the Community House in Palo Alto (which has nobly 
served as an open forum upon other critical occasions) and there 
we listened to a vigorous debate all afternoon, led by Rudolph 
Spreckels and Francis J. Heney on the one side and Allison 
Ware and Eustace Cullinan on the other, at the close of which a 
vote was taken which was unanimous for the Water and Power 
Act, with the exception of the vote of San Francisco, the most 
prominent figure in whose delegation was Supervisor (ex-Mayor) 
Eugene Schmitz—with some public corporation corruption record ! 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE STANFORD SKELETON 


I have referred to the dissatisfaction of Grand Duke 
Timothy Hopkins at the coming into power of a progres- 
sive government in California. This event was espe- 
cially embarrassing to the Stanford trustees, because of a 
family skeleton which for many years they had been hid- 
ing in their academic closet. You understand that these 
high-up masters of finance have an elaborate system for 
plundering the railroads and public utility companies 
which they control. They have holding companies and 
investment companies and subsidiary concerns of various 
sorts, whereby they skim off the cream of the profits, 
without interference by public commissions. Nobody but 
a few insiders today can form any idea where the profits 
of an American railroad or public utility corporation are 
going, or what should be the income from any particular 
investment. And now, here are these same smooth gentle- 
men administering the investments of a university; what 
more natural than that it should occur to them to handle 
these funds in the same manner? 

Apparently old Senator Stanford foresaw this, for his 
trust deed provided that the Governor of the state should 
receive a complete report each year upon the financial 
affairs of the trust. But the Governor of the state never 
received that complete report. For many years the faculty 
of Stanford, who were living on short rations, could get 
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no statement whatever ; the trustees allowed the university 
the lump sum of eight hundred thousand dollars a year, 
and no explanations. Finally, about 1908, after some 
years of agitation, a statement was prepared and circu- 
lated at a board meeting. It was the first financial state- 
ment which President Jordan had ever seen, and he badly 
wanted a copy of it, so he “swiped” it—at least so he told 
a member of the faculty, who told me. He called a meet- 
ing of the full professors, to whom he gave certain figures 
purporting to be the income of the university trust as com- 
municated to him, but one of the professors who had made 
a detailed study of the court schedule of Mrs. Stanford’s 
estate pointed out that the interest on the bonds there 
scheduled amounted to more than the purported total sub- 
mitted by President Jordan—this not counting other 
sources of income. And Trustee Crothers, in a letter to 
me, admits that during the period he held the Pacific Im- 
provement stock in trust the income from this one item 
amounted to two million dollars in thirty-one months, 
which is just about eight hundred thousand dollars a year! 
After that nothing more appears to have been heard or 
seen of this financial statement. 

These facts are known to many who are interested in 
the university ; they were known to Thorstein Veblen, who 
was a professor in Stanford for three years. In 1918 
Veblen published a book entitled, “The Higher Learning 
in America,” in which he referred briefly to this scandal. 
But his sense of politeness toward the university caused 
him to withhold its name—which got him into trouble with 
Professor Brander Matthews. If I tell you this story, it 
will lead us off the trail of Stanford for a page or two; 
but it will teach us about the prestige of universities and 
how it is maintained, and we shall thus be better able to 
understand the Stanford skeleton, and how it has been 
kept hidden all these years. 

I am told by a person high up in Columbia University 
that it was Nicholas Murray Butler, sitting in his high 
watch-tower and keeping guard over his empire of educa- 
tion, who first saw this dangerous book of Veblen’s, and 


‘ turned it over to his henchman, Brander Matthews, to be 


“slated.” Matthews wrote what was supposed to be a 
book review, but was really an assassination, and the New 
York “Times,’”’ which exists to perform these little serv- 
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ices for the plutocracy, gave it prominence. Matthews 
found one trivial grammatical error in Veblen’s book, and 
another printer’s error which could be laid to Veblen; on 
this basis he accused of illiteracy the most brilliant eco- 
nomic satirist in the world! Because of Veblen’s politeness 
in failing to name Stanford, Brander Matthews described 
him as “a creature who creeps up stealthily with a stiletto 
to deal a stab in the back.” Says Matthews: “On page 
67 and on page 70 Mr. Veblen seems to suggest that there 
are boards of trustees whose members make a personal 
profit out of the funds entrusted to them; the insinuation 
- 1s hedged about with weazel words—i. e., ‘instances of the 
kind are not wholly unknown, though presumably (!) ex- 
ceptional.’ ” 

To appreciate this extreme piety of Professor Brander. 
Matthews, you would have to see him, as I have, dangling 
a cigarette from his lower lip as he lectures to his students, 
and causing these prematurely wise young men to chuckle 
at his worldly wit. For Brander is a club'man and cynic, 
one of the very shrewdest, and he knows what butters 
parsnips. If in the bosom of the Century ‘Club he and 
his friend, Nicholas Miraculous, were to hear a story 
about a member of a school board getting advance infor- 
mation and buying up real estate, or about a college trus- 
tee handling the investment of trust funds in such a way 
as to make “honest graft” out of it, the two of them would 
tip each other a wink. But when they are talking for pub- 
lication—when they set out to assassinate a dangerous rad- 
ical—the two cronies take on an air of innocent trustful- 
ness which has not been met with in the world since Moses 
Primrose came home from the fair with his gross of 
green spectacles with silver rims and shagreen cases! 


For my part I don’t want to take any chance of being | 


called “a creature who creeps up stealthily with a stiletto 
to deal a stab in the back!” Whatever my old friend Pro- 
fessor Matthews may say about me when he comes to 
assassinate this book in the New York “Times,” let him at 
least put me under his other classification—that more 
respectable person “who comes straight at us with a bowie 
knife in his hand.” Before I finish this volume I shall 
give Professor Matthews several cases of university and 
college trustees misusing funds; in a succeeding volume, 
I shall show him school board members getting commis: 
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sions from book companies, and buying up land to sell to 
__ the public for school sites. If Professor Matthews will 
___ obtain a copy of a printed report made in 1908 to Mayor 
- Taylor of San Francisco by a graft investigating commit- 
tee, he will find it proven that one of the regents of the 
University of California invested university funds in a 
“French Restaurant” building on the corner of Geary and 
Mason streets, constructed by him with a view to its use as 
-a house of assignation. And if that seems too far off for 
Professor Matthews, let him investigate the properties in 
New York City on which his own university holds its 
mortgages, and he will find that one of them at least was 
being used as a disorderly house last spring! Or let him 
run up to Rochester, where the university is moving out 
to a magnificent new site, furnished by Mr. Eastman, the 
_ kodak king, and all around that site he will find that mem- 
_ bers of the board of trustees and their relatives and 
friends have been making money buying up real estate on 
advance information. Or let him visit the Connecticut 
College for Women, at New London, and hear the story 
of Frederick Sykes, the recent president, who discovered 
that the trustees were stealing the funds of the college, 
even to the coal, and tried to interfere with them and was 
fired from his job! One of the trustees was a high 
school principal, and the board furnished him an auto- 
mobile to go out and collect funds. He never got any 
funds, but continued to use the car, and when the scandal 
was exposed, it was explained that he had arranged to 
oa have the price of the car returned to the college in his 
bs will. The grand duke who ran this board of trustees was 
-a multi-millionaire, who had set them a bad example by 
S living a dissolute life. He wanted an inn-keeper’s wife, 
a and paid the inn-keeper forty thousand dollars to get a 
a divorce from her; then the grand duke married the lady, 
“a and got an honorary degree from his college! 
Pee 
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With this much of preliminary, we return to Stanford, 
to see just what this super-plutocratic board of trustees 
has done. To begin with, let me explain that the holding 

concern devised by the “Big Four” plunderers of the Cen- 
tral-Southern Pacific, for the purpose of skimming off the 
-— eream of the profits, was known as the Pacific Improve- 
“ment Company. The affairs of this concern have been 
kept a dark secret; the holdings of Stanford in Pacific 
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Improvement stock were not made over to the Stanford 


trust by Mrs. Stanford, but were placed in the hands of 
Judge Crothers, a trustee, and by him turned over to the 
Stanford trust after Mrs. Stanford died. In the last 
annual report of the treasurer of the university, I find the 
value of this holding listed at one hundred dollars for 
twenty-five hundred shares, with “dividends from earn- 
ings” for the year of $2,482.44, and “liquidation divi- 
dends” of two hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 
That is a pretty good earning capacity for a hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of stock, you must admit! You see how the big 
insiders operate—no one knows what this stock is really 
worth. In his letter to me Trustee Crothers admits that 
“there were a number of reasons why Mrs. Stanford did 
not wish the whole world, nor even all of the trustees of 
the university to know the terms . . . ..of the Pacific Im- 
provement trust.” No probate courts, or inheritance tax 
appraisers, or other unfriendly investigators were ever to 
have a chance to stick their noses into Pacific Improve- 
ment! 

Next, -these super-plutocratic trustees turned over 
to Stanford University the sum of eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year, without explanation,-and this sum 
of money was deposited in the Union Trust Company 
of San Francisco without interest. Let Professor 
Brander Matthews inquire around among his banker 
friends in New York, and find out how much they 
would be willing to pay him in the way of interest on 
a deposit account, amounting at its maximum to eight 


hundred thousand dollars a year! I am informed that , 


when Mr. Anderson came into the board, representing 
the Morgan interests in the Standard Oil Bank of Cali- 
fornia, he pointed out that that arrangement was not a 
profitable one for the university. Also, I am told by a 
Stanford professor, in whose rigid integrity I have 
many reasons for trusting, that he once heard one of 
these trustees state angrily that the board had that 
afternoon made a loan of five hundred thousand dol- 
lars to one of their own members, at_a ridiculously low 
‘rate of interest on the real estate security offered. 
Afterwards the trustee who had borrowed this money 
got into trouble, and no one knows how much money 
the university lost. In the last president’s report I 
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find a “capital decrease” recorded of $17,320 on Sacra- 
mento Northern Railway bonds. I also find an item, 
“Stock not recorded on books, when acquired in 1919 
at Northern Electric Company reorganization.” ~This 
is only one sample—nobody knows how many other 
items are “not recorded on books!” 

There are other matters of record which can be 
verified by anyone. These trustees are the high-up 
members of the California plutocracy, the shrewdest 
business men the state possesses; they work diligently 
for their own financial interests, and have vastly in- 
creased their personal fortunes during the last thirty 
years. But what have they done for Stanford? They 
have made failures of the most important business 
transactions they have managed for the university. 
The president of the board of trustees is one of the 
richest ranchers in California, and there are on the 
board officials and directors of several of the state’s 
colossal land companies; how comes it that men like 
Mr. Newhall and Mr. Nickel have never been able to 
tell Stanford how to make a success of its big ranches? 
The Palo Alto, Vina and Gridley ranches all failed, 
and the last two were finally sold at sacrifice prices. 
There were something like a hundred thousand acres, 
sold for about four million dollars, which is forty dol- 
lars an acre. The Gridley ranch was sold at a price so 
low that every piece of it was almost immediately 
saleable at an advance of forty per cent, without 
further subdivision; a great part of this land is now 
being held for two hundred and seventy-five dollars an 
aere. 

And these same first-class business men have car- 
ried on elaborate building programs at the peak of 
high prices; they have leased a wonderful building 
site for a long term of years, with the privilege of buy- 
ing at any time during the life of the lease, at a price 
set at the beginning of the lease! They have killed 
Stanford as a democratic institution, and brought it 
close to the rocks of bankruptcy, by starting a medical 
school in San Francisco, against the judgment of the 
best experts, and allowing the expenses of that school 
to swallow up the funds of Stanford. That they had 
doubt as to the success of the medical school was 
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shown by their resolution in 1908, to the effect that 
this school should never be allowed to take more than 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year out of Stanford’s 
funds. But in the last president’s report I find the 
medical school with a minus balance of a hundred and 
nineteen thousand dollars—and this does not include 
the expenses of the instruction at Palo Alto, compris- 
ing the first four or five years of the course. For 
instance, the biological group alone shows a deficit of 
a hundred and thirty thousand dollars! 

So much for the handling of the Stanford trust. If 
I had a life-time in which to study universities, I 
should like to see what care has been taken with the 
funds of the University of the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company of Philadelphia, and with those of the 
University of the Steel Trust, at Pittsburgh, and with 
those of the University of Heaven, at Syracuse, and 
with those of the Mining-Camp University at Denver. 
I should like to settle down in New York and make 
a thorough financial study of the University of the 
House of Morgan, and tell Professor Moses Primrose 
the names of all those trustees and professors who got 
advance news of the moving of the university to Morn- 
ingside Heights; I should like to raise a fund and 
have a search made of the title records, and give him a 
list of the various lots and parcels of land which now 
belong to Barnard College, and figure up the total of 
the fortunes cleared by the insiders who purchased the 
old insane asylum which stood on that site! But maybe 
Professor Moses Primrose would call that “honest 
graft!” 


CHAPTER XXKV 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE LUMBER TRUST 


We take the Southern Pacific Railroad, which was 
plundered by the founder of Stanford, aided by the 
father of a Stanford trustee and the father of a Califor- 
nia trustee, and which now has a Rutgers College trus- 
tee, an Equitable Trust, a Guaranty Trust, and a Na- 
tional City Bank director. We travel north for a day 
and a little more, and find ourselves in a Country ruled 
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with iron hand by three great lumber companies, and 
the interlocking banks which finance them. The head- 
quarters of this oligarchy of the Northwest are at 
Portland and Seattle, and we begin with the former 
city. You expect, perhaps, to find a lumber country 


crude and wild; but you will find in Portland an old 


city with a long-established aristocracy, as much con- 
cerned with its ancestors as Philadelphia. 

Fifteen years ago there was a strong movement for 
social justice in Oregon, led by reformers who fondly 
imagined that if you gave the people the powers of 
direct legislation they would have the intelligence to 
protect their own interests. We see now that the hope 
was delusive; the people have not the intelligence to 
help themselves, and the interlocking directorate is 
vigorously occupied to see that they do not get this 
intelligence. To this end they utilize two institutions, 
Reed College in Portland, which is privately endowed, 
and the University of Oregon, located in the neighbor- 
ing town of Eugene. As we have seen with Eastern 
universities, it makes no particle of difference whether 
an institution is directly owned and controlled by the 
plutocracy, or indirectly controlled through the plu- 
tocracy’s political machine. 

The grand duke who attends to the education of 
Oregon is Mr. A. L. Mills, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, and vice president of a trust 
company and an insurance company which handle the 
finances of the state. Mr. Mills is an active and effi- 
cient ruler; as his right-hand man he maintains a 
political boss, Gus Moser, and through him he beat the 
teachers’ tenure law in Oregon, denouncing it as a 
move to establish a ‘teachers’ soviet.” He called in 
the Black Hand from California to his aid, and the 


_ pamphlets of Mr. Clum were distributed in Oregon, 


and a law was put through the legislature to compel 
teachers to take an oath of loyalty to the constitution, 
the flag, and the state. There is as yet no law requir- 
ing any oath of loyalty to truth, to freedom, and to 
justice. . 

In Reed College was a president, Foster, who had 
progressive ideas. He hired a liberal young professor 
who had just been fired from the University of Wash- 
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ington, Joseph K. Hart, now one of the editors of “The 
Survey”; and for three years the interlocking trustees 
fought to get rid of Professor Hart, and of Foster, who 
stood by Hart. Under such circumstances the regular 
procedure is to starve out the college; but they could 
not very well do it in this case, because they owned all 
the real estate surrounding the college, and the col- 
lege was the main source of the real estate’s value. 
Nevertheless, the editor of the Portland “Oregonian,” 
the old Tory newspaper which manages the thinking 
of the people of Oregon, laid down the law that Reed 
College should get no publicity so long as Hart and 
Foster stayed. . 

The interlocking trustee who runs Reed College is 
Mr. James B. Kerr, who studied law in the office of an 
ancient reactionary, Senator Spooner, and is general 
counsel for Mr. Morgan’s Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company. Mr. Kerr evolved from his legal mind a 
scheme to have a larger board of regents, taking in 
the former trustees, and making them a minority; so 
President Fostér retired, and Professor Hart, who 
was away doing war work, was authorized to stay 
away !* A professor of history from the University of 
Washington was asked to become the new president, 
and when he was installed, Mr. Mills, in his role as gen- 
eral overseer of education, attended. the ceremonies 
and made the principal address, in which he laid down 
the law to the new incumbent: “The business men of 
Oregon wish the youth of the state to become this and 
not that, we wish them to be ‘shaped’ in this way and 


*One professor vigorously denies that this was the purpose 
of the enlarging of the board; but no one can deny that this was 
the effect. When I submit this comment to this gentleman, he 
tells me that it is “misleading.” At the same time he gives me 
an opportunity to test his accuracy. He says: “It is my recol- 
lection that Mr. Hart was not encouraged by the council to expect 
the increased salary, which he demanded as a condition of his 
re I submitted this proposition to Professor Hart, who 
replied : 

“T hope Professor X’s memory is usually more reliable than 
this. No question of salary was involved... Frankly, I do not 
know what was involved. I was on leave of absence, in the East. 
My leave of absence covered the academic year 1919-20. Toward 
the middle of the year, finding that I was anxious to remain in 
the East another year. I asked the college authorities for an 
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not that way.” Educators who were present described to 
me the insolence, not merely of the grand duke’s 
words, but of his manner. The board of regents of Reed 
College now consists of Mr. Kerr; Mr. Ladd, chair- 
man of the Ladd and Tilton Bank; an elderly depart- 
ment store proprietor; a reactionary judge; and a 
retired clergyman. 

Next for the state university. Here we have to 
deal with a “war case.” I do not plan to make use of 
“war cases” as such, for I realize that intolerance in 
war time becomes what Barrows of California said it 
ought to be—a virtue. The only war cases to which 
I shall refer are those in which the war was a pretext, 
and the real motive was to get rid of an enemy of the 
plutocracy. My investigations indicate that this kind 
of war case constitutes one hundred per cent of the 
total. There may have been some professors in Amer- 
ican universities and colleges who sympathized with 
the German Kaiser and desired to see him win; all. I 
can say is that I have not come upon such a case. 

At the University of Oregon was Mr. Allen Eaton, 
one of the most public-spirited young teachers it has 
been my fortune to, hear about. There was an epi- 
demic of typhoid in the town of Eugene, and eighty of 
the students were ill, and more than two hundred of 
the townspeople—twenty-two of them died within a 
fortnight. Mr. Eaton ascertained from the physicians 
of the town that the city water was contaminated, | 
and so he published an article advising everyone to 
boil the water before drinking it. The water supply 
was controlled by a private water company, in which 
the banks were interested, also prominent members of 
the Eugene Commercial Club. Mr. Eaton’s banker 
and others of these citizens undertook to “persuade” 


extension of my leave for another year. You can see that that re- 
quest involved no financial obligation on the part of the college, as 
I was on leave without pay and merely asked for a continuance of 
that status for another year. That was the whole question. 
Moreover, the college authorities were never courteous enough 
to tell me what had happened in the case. However, a friend 
in the faculty who knew of the discussions wrote me that the 
council felt that in view of the general situation it was best for 
me not to come back to the college, and that therefore extending 
my leave would be an empty form. Those are the facts.” 
‘ 
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him to keep quiet about the epidemic; “so much talk 
is giving the town a black eye.” They made threats 
which forced the young professor either to “knuckle 
down” or to fight in the open. He chose the latter 
course, and he forced municipal ownership of the 
waterworks; a modern filtration system was installed, 
and in ten years there has not been a single. case of 
fpprel traceable to the city water. We shall find in 
the course of this book many boards of trustees laying 
down the law that university professors are not 
allowed to take part in politics, but I think you must 
admit that in this case it might fairly be claimed that 
Mr. Eaton was forced into politics to protect his own 
self-respect. : 

He was six times elected to the Oregon state legis- 
lature, his chief local opponent being a hard-boiled 
politician in the hire of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 
Eaton made in the legislature an immaculate record; 
he exposed and abolished a wasteful type of road 
which the contractors were building in the state; he 
planned the Oregon building at the San Francisco 
Exposition, the most beautiful building on the 
grounds; he labored to introduce art into county fairs 
—and if you know what an American county fair is 
you can understand what a job the young instructor 
had! All this time his pay stayed low and promotion 
was lacking; nevertheless, he gave lectures for the 
people at the university and all over the state, and 
taught them what true art means—the people’s own 
creation of beauty in their daily lives. 

People who have lived all their lives in Oregon 
assure me that there has never been a man, either in 
the university or in the state legislature, who has done 
as much for education as Allen Eaton did. He under- 
took a campaign to increase the appropriation for the 
university; the governor of the state opposed him— 
this gentleman, being wealthy, sent his children to a 
fashionable university in the East. Eaton put through 
a bill to raise the appropriation from $47,500 to $125,- 
000, and when the governor vetoed the proposition, 
he directed a state-wide referendum campaign and 
carried the measure. He worked equally hard for the 
public schools; but at the same time he committed the 
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crime of forcing the taxation of water-power sites, and 
advocating the direct election of United States sena- 
tors. Still worse, he committed the crime of carrying 
to the Supreme Court of the state a case which kept 
the Southern Pacific Railroad from stealing sixty-six 
million dollars worth of timber-lands from the people 
of Oregon. Mr. Eaton is not a lawyer, but he got 
lawyers to help him, and he won the case; so the spe- 
cial interests of Oregon were out to “get” him at any 
price. 

When the war came it happened that Allen Eaton 
was in Chicago, and he attended the convention of the 
People’s Council. He took no part in the affair, not 
being himself a pacifist; but he wrote an honest ac- 
count of the proceedings for the Portland “Journal,” 
and so the large scale grafters got their chance. The 
Commercial Club of Eugene adopted a set of resolu- 
tions, bringing seven separate charges of disloyalty ; 
the Spanish War Veterans endorsed the charges, and 
the regents of the university were summoned in solemn 
conclave, and Mr. Eaton appeared for trial, with the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce and the Commercial 
Club of Eugene as the prosecutors. Every one of the 
charges was disproven in every detail. The president 
of the university stood by-Mr. Eaton, and the faculty 
of the university adopted a resolution in his support. 
The regents themselves admitted his innocence, for 
they stated that they “did not intend to accuse him of 
intending disloyalty to his government.” Neverthe- 
less, they accepted his resignation, giving him less 
than ten days’ notice in which to shape his life plans— 
the Chamber of Commerce was in that much of a hurry! 

Mr. Eaton ran for the legislature again, and among 
the super-patriots who set out to compass his defeat 


was a leading banker, who shortly afterwards was» 


arrested for setting fire to a building in which he had 
stored a quantity of potatoes, held as an unsuccessful 


war-speculation; also a hundred percent sheriff, whose 


boast was that he had broken up a public meeting in 
defense of Mr. Eaton. At the very time he did this 
he had in his pockets forty-five hundred dollars which 
he had stolen from the county; a little later this was 
discovered and he was forced to leave overnight ! 
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It might be worth while to mention that at the very 
time that Allen Eaton was fired from the University 
of Oregon, Professor Foerster of the University of 
Munich, an ardent pacifist, was denouncing the Ger- 
man government and being widely quoted by the al- 
lies ; he was ostracized by the entire faculty of his uni- 
versity—nevertheless, the Kaiser’s government let him 
continue to teach, because in Germany they really un- 
derstand what academic freedom is, and stand by the 
principle. In all Great Britain there was only one 
case during the war of interference with academic 


“freedom, and that was the case of Bertrand Russell, 


who was prosecuted and sent to prison for his pacifist 
activities. But in America, which understands no kind 
of freedom except the freedom of mobs to suppress 
anybody they do not like, I know. of just two great uni- 
versities in which some man or group of men were not 
hounded from their positions, for pointing out this or 
that unwelcome truth to the public. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE CHIMES 


We move a couple of hundred miles farther north 
to Seattle. It may be difficult to believe that there 
was ever a time when students in an American univer- 
sity took an active interest in the people’s rights, and 
declined to receive favors from wholesale corrupters 
of public life; but such was actually the case ten years 
ago, at the height of the Progressive movement in the 
state of Washington. 

The grand duke who ran the higher education of 
that state was Colonel Blethen, publisher of the Seat- 
tle “Times,” an exceptional old scoundrel who had 
manipulated street railways in Minnesota, and then 
brought his fortune to Seattle and bought a newspa- 
per, which he used for the rawest kind of blackmailing, 
by a “strong arm” advertising department. Colonel 
Blethen had been made a member of the board of re- 
gents of the university ; and in the effort to rehabilitate 
himself and his family name, he spent twelve thou- 
sand dollars for a set of chimes, which he presented to 
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the university with the stipulation that they were to. 
be known by his name. 

The students of tie university did not feel grateful; 
fifty-one of them composed and signed a letter of pro- 
test which was inserted in the student daily, and put 
_on the presses, when the printer “tipped off”? Colonel 
Blethen’s university president, and the presses were 
stopped. The students took the letter to the city and 
there printed it and distributed it. The editor of the 
college paper refused to publish again until he could 
publish the letter. When ordered by the authorities to 
issue the paper, he did so with a blank space where the 
letter had been! ; 

Colonel Blethen’s president was a gentleman 
~ named Kane—bear his name in mind, if you can, as we 
shall have some adventures with him at the University 
of North Dakota. President Kane accepted the 
chimes, and a solemn ceremony of dedication was per- 
formed—with the students distributing handbills of 
protest on the outskirts of the crowd! If you consider 
the coincidence of Times, chimes and crimes, you will 
understand that the young men were literally driven 
to writing verses. The ones they made strike me as 
exceptionally good, so I quote two stanzas. 


ALLIS WELL 


Recommended to friends of the University of Washington as a suitable 
Dedication Ode for the Blethen Chimes: 


Clang the Chimes—clang the Chimes, 
Help to glorify The Times; 
And the fame to which it’s heir 
—All the sins that “dailies” dare— 
Swell aloud from college walls; 
Peal through all the college halls. 
Slander’s pence and scandal’s dimes 

- Here transform to silver chimes 
That shall tell, as they swell, 
All is well; all—is—well.... 


Champion of the den and sty! 

Daily forty-page-long-lie! 

Yet, despite its thousand crimes, 
Praise The Times; clang its Chimes. 
Let them charm the ear of Youth; 
Let them swell its jeers at Truth 
And in Truth’s own court proclaim 
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Gold is power; brass is fame; 
Watch The Times go on and sell 
All the news that’s fit—(for h—). 
All is well; All—is—well. 


The protest had heen orderly and dignified—the 
only violence being committed by one of the regents, 
who had dragged a student about, trying to tear his 
papers away from him and denouncing him for what 
he was doing. The student body was thoroughly 
roused, and more than seven hundred signed a letter 
endorsing the protest. Blethen had come on to the 
campus to make a speech, and the students had heckled 
him and as one of them told me “had him on the run.” 
The university authorities now barred all save invited 
speakers, and the president ordained that the teaching 
of progressive ideas at the university must cease, and 
there was to be no student criticism of president or 
regents, or their acts. The whole controversy was re- 
viewed by the regents, who endorsed what the president 
had done. 

We have spoken of Professor Hart, and how he 
was dropped from Reed. At this time Hart was at the 
University.of Washington, and an incident will illus- 
trate the feeling of all parties. Hart sat at luncheon in 
the Faculty Club, when President Kane entered and 
told of the action of the regents. Said Hart, “They 
think they can get away with it?” To which the presi- 
dent answered: “Aren’t they the authorities?” Said 
Hart: “Do you realize that there are a thousand stu- | 
dents in this university who have votes, and may hold 
the balance of power at the next election?” 

Evidently the regents thought the same thing; it 
was the year of the Roosevelt revolt, and the Progres- 
sives were certain of carrying the state. A few days 
before the election, the Seattle “Post-Intelligencer,” 
owned by the transportation lines and the Seattle Na- 
tional Bank, dug up a story to the effect that the Pro- 
gressive candidate had divorced his wife. They mailed 
out ten thousand post cards to the women of the state: 
“Do you want a divorced man for governor?’ As a . 
result, the Democrats carried the election by eight 
hundred votes. They threw out two regents who had 
supported the students, and later on, as a result of the 
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controversy, the governor turned out the entire board 
and put in four standpat business men, with a Catholic 
M. D. at the head. This gentleman made a desperate 
effort to have a Catholic chosen as president of the 
university, but finally compromised upon a High 
Church Episcopalian of Catholic extraction, a product 
of Nicholas Murray Butler’s finishing machine. 

Professor Hart was at this time one of the most 


~_ popular members of the faculty with the students, a 


lecturer widely known throughout the state; he was 


_ now told that his inability to get along with his col- 


leagues in his department was a reason for his dismis- 
sal. They gave him a year’s leave of absence, though 
he did not want it; then they set out to find a substi- 
tute, and he applied for the job of substitute! Finally, 
they let out all three professors in the department, in- 
cluding Hart; a little later they took back one of 
them, the dean! A great many people thought this 
was a trick, and Hart’s students protested bitterly, but 
in vain. They paid Hart an unusual tribute of appre- 
ciation, organizing a publishing company to finance 
his book on social service. 

Old Colonel Blethen, of the “Times” is dead, and 
the University of the Chimes now has as its first grand 
duke a gentleman who is president of a bank, a com- 
mercial company, an investment company, an irrigat- 
ing company, and a mortgage and a loan company ; 


‘he is assisted by a politician and lobbyist, chairman of 


the appropriations committee of the state legislature. 
In twenty-five years, I am informed, there has never 
been a farmer or a labor representative on the board! 
The university remains a place of low standards, no 
academic achievements, and perpetual cheap advertis- 
ing by the administration. Three different men have 


* written me to tell how they have been strangled—but al- 
ways warning me not to use their names—not even to 


tell the details of their experiences! One writes about 
another professor, not in any sense a radical, but who 
tells the truth about public questions, and as a result has 
been an object of attack for twenty-five years: 


Most of the time it has been under cover and has consisted in 
efforts to bring pressure to bear on the president and board of 
regents. But a number of times it has come out into the open. A 
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governor some years ago in his inaugural address announced his 
determination to bring about the removal of Professor ; 
and a few times an effort has been made in the legislature to make 
elimination of his department a condition of legislative support 
for the university. But while a good deal of publicity was given 
to these more spectacular assaults on academic freedom, they had 
little effect except perhaps to strengthen the administrative con- 
viction that such departments were a good deal of a nuisance. 
Far more effective are-the ever active forces which are working 
silently without any publicity upon those in control—president and 
regents. Nor does the failure to exercise power to remove indicate 
necessarily lack of real influence. There are many ways of dis- 
_ciplining an obstreperous faculty member without actual removal. 
A president in his control of salaries, distribution of library and 
other departmental funds may withhold from an offending faculty 
member opportunities accorded to those who have not incurred 
his displeasure. In the course of my experience as a faculty mem- 
ber I have seen a good deal of the sinister side of university con- 
trol. : 


And peace reigns in the country of the Lumber 
Trust. Last year the big lumber companies cut wages, 
and on an investment of three millions they paid divi- 
dends of seven millions. At Port Angeles they are 
bringing in ship-loads of Japanese labor, in defiance of 
the law. The lumber-jacks and the blanket-stiffs work 
in hourly peril of life and limb; they sleep in filthy 
bunks and eat rotten food, and if they attempt to or- 
ganize and better their conditions, their organizations 
are destroyed and their meeting halls sacked by mobs 
of business men. If they appeal to the public authori- 
ties they are laughed at; if they appeal to the public 
their voices are unheard; if they exercise the elemen- 
tal right of self-defense, as they did at Centralia, they 
are shot, or beaten to death, or castrated with pocket 
knives and hanged, or tried before ‘a mob jury and sen- 
tenced to ten or twenty years in jail. These things 
are done, not as acts of primitive barbarism, but as a 
business system; they are planned by the interlocking 
directorate, sitting in padded arm-chairs around tables 
in directors’ rooms; they are carried out by efficient 
executives telephoning from mahogany desks. Such is 
the rule of the Lumber Trust; and at the University 
of the Lumber Trust the professors know all about it; 
they go to their classes and teach what their masters 
tell them to teach, and on behalf of justice and human- 
ity they utter not one single peep. 
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CHAPTER XXKXVII 
THE UNIVERSITIES OF THE ANACONDA 


We take the Northern Pacific Railroad, which has 
Mr. Morgan himself for a director, also two Morgan 
partners, one of them a recent Harvard overseer and 
a Massachusetts Tech trustee, and the other a Har- 
vard overseer and Smith College trustee; also an Am- 
herst trustee, a Hampton trustee, a Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary director, a Cornell trustee, and three 
First National Bank directors. We travel East until 
we come to the mining country; first, Montana, which 
has been swallowed whole by an enormous corpora- 
tion, appropriately called the Anaconda. The people 
of this state maintain a university, scattered in four 
widely separated places, in order to please various real 
estate interests. 

The State Board of Education, which runs matters 
for the Anaconda, contains the following appointed 
members: the personal attorney of Senator Clark, 
sometimes called the richest man in the world, and 
certainly the worst corruptionist who ever broke into 
the United States Senate; another attorney for big 
business, a hard fighting reactionary, who “grilled” a 
professor of the university law school for the crime of 
not giving his son high marks; another corporation 
lawyer, and a fourth lawyer who is a mild progressive ; 
two merchants of the aggressive Chamber of Com- 
merce type; one rich and conservative farmer; and 
one very subservient school principal. 

The chancellor of the university up to last year was 
Iedward C. Elliott, and he had to handle not merely 
this board, but the politicians of the Anaconda who 
run the state legislature; he had to go to them every 
year to beg for appropriations, and he had the bright 
thought that he would try to have an annual tax pro- 
vided for higher education in the state. He suggested 
to Louis Levine, his professor of economics, to make a 
study of the whole tax problem in Montana. Profes- 
sor Levine set to work—beginning with the subject of 
mining companies and their contributions, or lack of 
contributions, to the state taxes! In the course of the 
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year 1918 occurred a state tax conference, and Profes- 
sor Levine addressed it, and was furiously attacked by 
a representative of the Anaconda Copper Company, 
_which had packed the conference with its lawyers and 
lobbyists. 

Toward the end of the year Professor Levine com- 
pleted his report on mine taxation, in which he proved 
that the great corporations paid only a small percen- 
tage of the taxes they owed the state. He submitted 
this report to the chancellor, who read it and had a 
desperate case of “cold feet.” His contract was about 
to come up for renewal, and he decided that he had 
better shift the responsibility to the State Board of 
Education, which governs the university. Professor 
Levine agreed to this, but on the stipulation that if the 
board declined to publish the document, he should be 
free to publish it himself. He took the position that if 
he submitted to pressure in this issue, he would lose 
the moral right to lecture to classes of young people. 

Now began a bitter struggle behind the scenes, 
with the governor of the state and a senator-hench- 
man of the Anaconda striving frantically to keep the 
report from appearing. Finally the poor chancellor 
wrote to Levine, forbidding him to publish the report; 
Levine answered that there had been a definite under- 
standing, made in the presence of President Sisson of 
Montana State University, that Levine was to be free 
to publish the report if he so desired. Accordingly 
he published it,* and the chancellor, in a rage, imme- 
diately “fired” him. 

This was about as clear a case of the violation of 
academic freedom as had ever occurred in America. 
The matter created a great scandal, and this scandal 
caused pain to the faculty of the university. A com- 
mittee of professors took the matter up, and reported, 
somewhat plaintively: 

“It must have been foreseen that the enforcement 
of this order would lead to all of the undesirable pub- 
licity which has attended this whole affair, and which 
has brought down upon the University of Montana 


*Taxation of Mines in Montana: B. W. Huebsch, New York, 
The book won the commendation of Professor Seligman of 
Columbia, America’s leading conservative authority on taxation. 
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the condemnation of some of the most widely read 
newspapers and periodicals of the country, and which 
has made the university stand in the minds of people 
throughout the United States as a horrible example of 
narrow-mindedness, bigotry and intolerance. ay 
Not only have the members of the faculty of the State 
University been made to feel that they have lost all 
independence of thought and action, which are (sic) 
absolutely essential to the maintenance of a univer- 
sity’s morale, but the day is far distant when’ the Uni- 
versity of Montana will be able to attract to its facul- 
ties broad-minded and eminent scholars of indepen- 
dence and initiative.” 
_ Also the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors took up the matter and sent out a representa- 
tive to mediate. The State Board of Education could 
not face the public clamor; doubtless, also, they rea- 
soned that the report was out, and their mining com- 
panies had sustained all the harm possible. They tact- 
fully voted that both sides were right; the chancellor 
had acted properly in firing Professor Levine, but Le- 
vine should now be reinstated, and paid for the time he 
had been fired! The state legislature appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the university, and especially the 
teaching of “Socialism” in its economics department. 
This committee met privately in the empty bar-room 
of Helena’s biggest hotel, and learned.from Professor 
Levine that co-operative marketing by farmers is not 
the entire program of the Third International. After 
giving this information, Professor Levine resigned. 

In the University of Montana law school was a 
young professor by the name of Arthur Fisher, son of 
the ex-Secretary of the Interior. He was a splendid 


a teacher, popular with the students and with the fac- 
ulty; but he associated himself with the Farmer- 


Labor movement, an effort of the people of the North- 
western states to take the control of their affairs away 
from the corporations. A former president of the uni- 
versity, who had been kicked out by the Anaconda, 
had started a liberal newspaper, the “New Northwest,” 
and Professor Fisher became interested in_ this 
and thereby stirred the fury of the “Missoulian” 
a newspaper of the Anaconda, which discovered that 
13 
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Fisher was a Bolshevist, and that he was “financing 
the paper with the street-car graft of his father’— 
Fisher’s father being a man who had spent a large part 
of his life opposing the street-car graft i in Chicago. In 
the spring of 1921 the “Missoulian” dug up the fact 
that Fisher had made a speech in Chicago during the 
war, urging that the United States should force the 
allies to define their war aims. That, of course, was 
“pro-German,” and the American Legion—swallowed 
by the Anaconda—took up the issue, and demanded 
Fisher’s scalp. 

A faculty committee of the ene spent a good 
part of the summer on this problem, and vindicated the 
young professor on every point; but the chancellor— 
who still had to get his appropriations every year from 
an Anaconda legislature—mutilated the report of his 
faculty committee before he submitted it to the state 
board of education; and he and his board and the at- 
torney general of the state of Anaconda worked out a 
most ingenious solution—they gave the radical young 
professor a compulsory leave of absence at full pay; 
they forbid him to teach law at the wie be but 
they pay him the state’s money while he edits the 
“New Northwest!” And the interlocking directorate 
were so much pleased with this ingenuity of Chancel- 
lor Elliott that they called him to become president of 
Purdue University at a higher salary! 

We move down to Moscow, Idaho, where we find 
another university of the Copper Trust. Five years 
ago this university had a president named Brannon, 
described to me by a friend as “a liberal conservative, 
an educator and a scientist.” The politicians who run 
the state are the Day brothers, mining kings; they 
starved the university, and their henchmen, who con- 

_trolled the school funds, refused to pay the univer- 
sity’s bills. They tried to reduce the president’s sal- 


ary, though he had a contract; he resigned, but there © 


was such an uproar in the state that they had to re- 
cede. Senator Day’s whole family, including the la- 
dies, now took up the intrigue against President Bran- 
non; they caused an investigation of the bursar, and 
when the accounts were reported all right, they sent 
back their investigators with instructions to find some- 
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thing wrong. A prominent newspaper publisher served 
notice that he must have the university printing or he 
would make trouble; and it is reported on good au- 
thority that on this occasion President Brannon said 
a “cuss” word. Anyhow, he was forced to resign, 
though no charges had been brought against him. 
Dean Ayres, and another dean who had supported 
him, went at the same time. We shall meet President 
Brannon again before long at Beloit, and it will appear 
that he has learned his lesson; for this time, when the 
interlocking directorate gives him orders, he obeys! 
The educational affairs of Idaho, both school and 
university, are in the hands of Dr. E. A. Bryan, chief 
administrative officer of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. I have before me a very sumptuous pamphlet, 
printed by this board a few months ago at the expense 
of the people of Idaho. It contains an address by Dr. 
Bryan, entitled “The Foes of Democracy,” and has as 
a frontispiece the portrait of an exceedingly handsome 
but stern-looking hundred per cent American. Dr. 
Bryan has discovered four dangerous foes of democ- 
racy, trst,.the reds’; second, the “radicals’’; third, 
the “profiteers”; and fourth, the “robber barons.” Just 
what is the difference between a “red” and a ‘ radical” 
I do not know, and Dr. Bryan does not enable me to 
find out. Apparently a “radical” is a person who ad- 
vises labor unions to use strikes to “injure the public.” 
It is manifest that there can be no strike which does 
not injure the public; Dr. Bryan is a bit muddled, but 
it is clear what he means, that as strikes grow more 
big, they also grow more inconvenient. I find him 
equally muddled on the ‘subject of the “profiteer” ; be- 
cause, while he tells us not to make “an excess profit,” 
he does not tell us what “an excess profit” is, nor how 
there can be such a thing in a competitive world. Ap- 
parently it is the same thing as in the case of strikes: 
profiteering has got too big! But that big strikes 
might be a consequence of big profiteering has appar- . 
ently not penetrated Dr. Bryan’s handsome head. 

_ Also I seek in vain to find out the difference be- 
tween the “profiteers” and the “robber barons.” All I 
can gather is that there are bad men in the world, and 
they abuse their power. It is Dr. Bryan’s idea that 
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they will read his pamphlet, and reform, and then all 
will be well. May I suggest that he send copies of his 
pamphlet to the Day brothers, and also to the Day 
wives, who run the mining and the education of Idaho? 

The significant thing about the pamphlet, aside 


from its feebleness of thought, is the amount of space- 


which it gives to the various kinds of evil persons. 
The “reds” get eleven pages, the “radicals” get four 
and a half, the “profiteers” get one and a quarter, and 
the “robber barons” get two and a half. I took the 
trouble to figure this out, and it appears that the head 
of Idaho’s educational machine considers that eighty 
per cent of the perils to present-day American life 
comes from the poor, and less than twenty per cent 
from the rich. So I am not surprised to receive a let- 
ter from a university professor, telling me that “in 
Idaho, when a successor to President Lindley of the 


. state university at Moscow was being sought, the state 


o 


commissioner of education, Dr. Bryan, requested a 
Stanford professor to come and meet the regents. He 
did this and was uot appointed, because of certain 
views in reference to the present economic order. Dr. 
Bryan told me this himself.” I suggest that Dr. Bryan 
should issue a new edition of his pamphlet, listing a 
fifth variety of “foes of democracy,” in the shape of 
university authorities who train the youth of the coun- 
try to be henchmen and lackeys of the profiteers and 
the robber barons. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE LATTER-DAY SAINTS — 


We next take the Union Pacific Railroad, with its 
Columbia trustee for chairman, and a Rutgers trustee 
and two Massachusetts Tech trustees and a Hebrew 
Tech trustee for directors, two Equitable Trust Com- 
pany directors, two Guaranty Trust Company direc- 


tors, and three National City Bank directors; and find — 


ourselves in Salt Lake City, in the domain of another 
group of mining kings, working in alliance with one of 
the weirdest religious organizations that have ever 


‘sanctified America, the Church of the Latter-Day 
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Saints, This is not a book on religion, so we shall — 
merely say that the Mormons are hard-working peo- 
ple, who have heaped up enormous treasures, and have 
turned the control of these treasures over to the heads 
of their church. So here is a group of pious plutocrats, 
who run the financial, political, religious and educa- 
tional life of the State of Utah.. 

Also, of course, they run the state university. Mr. 
Richard Young, the son of Joseph Young, was until 
quite recently chairman of the board of regents of the 
University of Utah, and also trustee of the Brigham 
Young University. He was a prominent stand-pat poli- 
tician, and made it his business to see that the profes- 
sors of his university said nothing impolite about the 
Copper Trust, or the Smelter Trust, or the Public 
Utility Trust, or the Latter-Day Sanctity Trust. 

Seven years ago his activities culminated in a vio- 
lent row. ‘Two professors were fired without warning, 
and the resentment of the faculty was so great that 
sixteen others resigned, and the control of the univer- 
sity by the church and the corporations received a 
thorough ventilation. It appeared that professors had 
been admonished and punished for various strange 
reasons—such as mentioning the important part played 
by the English church in English literature; making a 
private criticism of a Mormon woman at a social gath~” 
ering; or making an impolite remark concerning the 
cuspidor shown in a painting of Brigham Young, pa- 
triarch of the Mormon religion! , 

The two professors who had been fired were ac- 
cused of criticizing the university president; also, 
it was charged that one of them had remarked in a 
private conversation: “Isn’t it too bad that we have a 
man like Richard Young as chairman of the board of 
regents.” The witnesses who told of the criticism of 
the president of the university were never called, and 
the president was never required to name them. The 
regents, in an elaborate public statement on the con- 
troversy, brushed this demand aside by saying that 
whenever there was disagreement between the presi- 
dent aud members of the faculty, they would settle the 
issue by deciding, not who was right, nor who told the 
truth, but who was the most useful to the university! 


€ 
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This affair was investigated by a committee of 
seven professors, representing the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, who issued an eighty- 
two page report, covering every detail of the contro- 
versy. From this evidence it appears that the 
charges against the professors were false; and it ap- 
pears that the president was to be numbered among 
those many university heads who do not always tell 
the truth. A student at commencement had delivered 
an address, advocating “a public utilities commission, 
and investigation into the methods of mining and in- 
dustrial corporations.” The interlocking directors 
were furious over this, and the governor of the state 
set to work to find out what professors had approved 
it. The president of the university denied that the 
governor had engaged in any such activities; but the 
report produces a mass of evidence, making it per- 
fectly clear that the president’s statement was untrue. 

Also, it appears that the interlocking regents were 
not above evasion of the truth. They denied knowing 
that the faculty of the university had adopted a peti- 
tion for redress of grievances—and this although full 
details about the faculty action had been published in 
the newspapers nine or ten days before the regents 
met!- By keeping at it, the committee of professors 
extracted a few admissions from these saintly pluto- 
crats; thus, they got Chairman Young to admit over 
his own signature “that the president had warned a 
certain prominent professor that his activity in behalf 
of a public utilities bill might injure the university; 
that he advised an instructor against participating in 
a political campaign, and enjoined a partisan rally on 
the campus.” ee 

It must be a difficult matter, running a university 
in the capital of the Latter-Day Saints. You have to 
know that your wealthy regents are living in polyga- 
mous relationships, which differ from those main- 
tained by wealthy regents in other parts of the coun- 
try in that they are crimes under the United States 
law, but acts of holiness under the church law; and 
you have to know in just what ways to know about 
these semi-secret families, and in just what ways to 
be ignorant of them. Outside is all the world, laugh- 
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ing at you; and naturally you are sensitive to that 
laughter, and your professors are still more so. They 
cannot be entirely unaware of modern thought; and 
so you have to summon them to your office and plead 
with them, pointing out how certain regents object 
that they “have been teaching against the experiences 
of Joseph Smith.” You have to get them ‘to bring 
into class discussions and explanations of the term 
God or deity, if they can conscientiously do so.” You 
have to explain to them that unless they “can con- 
scientiously do so,” the legislature will withhold ap- 
propriations, and they will not get their salaries. 

And then, when the Latter-Day Grafters put pres- 
sure upon you, you have to remove a competent pro- 
fessor from the head of your Department of English, 
and put in a bishop of the Mormon church, the distin- 
guished editor of “The Juvenile Instructor, a monthly 
magazine devoted to the interests of the Sunday Schools 
of the Mormon church”; also author of “The Restoration 
of the Gospel, a volume of Mormon apologeties, consisting 
chiefly of lessons prepared for the Young Ladies’ Im- 
provement Association, 1910-1911, with an introduction 
by Joseph F. Smith, Jr., of the Quorum of Twelve Apos- 
tles, 1912.” And when your professors object to things 
like this, your interlocking regents retire you, and put the 
brother of the Mormon bishop into your place! 

That is what happened at the University of Utah; 
Mr. Richard Young, grand saint of the board of re- 
gents, put in as president of his institution Mr. J. A. 
Widstoe, M. A., author of “Joseph Smith, the Scientist,” 
in which he proves that the Mormon founder anticipated 
all modern science—excepting only Darwinism, which is 
taboo by the Church! Now Mr. Richard Young has gone 
to his eternal reward as grand saint, and his place is taken 
by Mr. Waldemar Van Cott, attorney for the Rio 
Grande Railroad and the Utah Fuel Company, and the 
most active agent in the attack on the liberal profes- 
sors. President Widstoe has been promoted to “apos- 
tle” of the Church, and his place as head of the univer- 
sity has been taken by Dr. George Thomas, professor 
of economics. What kind of economics they now teach 
at the university is summed up for me by a lawyer of 
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Salt Lake City, who was formerly on the faculty of the 
institution. He says: 

“Let it be noted that the Mormon church is a bus- 
iness institution. It owns and controls properties, 
banks, commercial institutions and industries. It is 
conservative. It is a-foe of all doctrines and plans 
that might weaken property rights. Also, let it be 
noted that the organization of the Mormon church is 
perfect and that those who hold power depend upon 
the doctrines of the church for their tenure upon 
power and influence.” 

And then I take up the catalogue of the university, 
to see what they are teaching their three thousand 
students, and I find that they are catholic in their 
-tastes. As courses leading to university degrees, they 
include commerce and finance, Commercial art, busi- 
ness bookkeeping and stenography, auto mechanics, 
carpentering and plumbing! Three professors at the 
university write me that conditions under the new admin- 
istration are greatly improved. One professor asserts 
that there-is now complete freedom. I trust he will not 
think me unduly skeptical if I say that I would attach 
more weight to his experiences if he were. teaching, say 
economics, instead of “ancient language and literature.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
THE MINING CAMP UNIVERSITY 


We continue our journey on the Union Pacific 
Railroad, and come to the metropolis of the Rocky 
Mountains, a city entirely surrounded by gold mines, 
silver mines, coal mines and copper mines, and en- 
tirely controlled by hard-fighting piratical gentlemen 
who have seized these hidden treasures. Denver is 
only a generation removed from the mining camp stage 
of civilization, and mining camp manners and morals 
still prevail in its financial, political and educational 
life. In other portions of the United States you find 
the great captains of industry hiring politicians to run 
the state and city governments for them; but in Colo- 
rado up to quite recently they did their own dirty work 
—you would find the grand dukes of the interlocking di- 
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rectorate, Evans of traction, Doherty of gas and elec- 
tric, Field of telephones, Cheesman of water, Guggen- 
heim of copper, themselves the political bosses, hiring 
their thugs and repeaters and ballot box stuffers, and 
paying their own cash to their newspaper editors, 
clergymen and college presidents. These mighty 
chieftains used to fall out and quarrel and turn their 
scandal-bureaus loose on one another, so it was always 
easy to learn the insides of Denver finance, politics 
and education. 


The leading prejudice factory of the State of Golo= 


rado has been the University of Denver, founded by 
the father of William G. Evans, traction magnate and 


_ Republican boss. Mr. Evans made himself president 


of the board of trustees of the university, and selected 
to run the institution an extremely venomous and 
abusive Methodist clergyman by the name of Buchtel. 
In running the government of Denver, Mr. Evans 
worked in alliance with the gamblers and the keepers 
of brothels and wine-rooms for the seducing of young 
girls; the violations of law became so flagrant that 
the political gang operating under Evans found its 
power threatened, and cast about for some candidate 
for governor to take the curse off them, and selected 
the Reverend Henry Augustus Buchtel, D.D., LL.D., 
chancellor of their university. As the Denver “Post” 


* delicately phrased it, “They reached up in the House 


of God and pulled down the poor old chancellor to 
cover up the rottenness of their machine.” 

There was a meeting of the chancellor with Mr. 
Evans and his political henchmen. One of the pur- 
poses of his nomination was that his candidacy might 
aid Simon Guggenheim, head of the Smelter Trust, to 
buy his way into the United States Senate. The chan- 
cellor accepted the nomination, and invited all present 
to rise, join hands and sing: “Blest Be the Tie That 
Binds.” You may find this anecdote in “The Beast,” 
by Ben B. Lindsey, Judge of the Children’s Court of 
Denver—that is, you may find it if you can find a copy 
of the book, which its publishers mysteriously ceased 


~. to push. Says Lindsey: 


The tie that binds the Beast and the Church? Yes, and the 
Beast and the College! During the Peabody campaign (accord- 
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ing to the “Rocky Mountain News”) a young student named 
Reed had been practically driven from the Denver University 
because he criticized the corporation Governor. Later a univer- 
sity.professor was sent to Europe to gather data which was used 
in the campaign against municipal ownership in Denver; and the 
professor was “exposed but not forced into retirement.” Later 
still, Buchtel reprimanded a student named Bell for volunteering 
as a worker in one of our Juvenile Court campaigns. Mr. Evans 
was president of the Board of Trustees of the University, and 
the Reverend Henry Augustus Buchtel was his Chancellor. 

The use of Buchtel in the campaign that followed was a 
huge success. Everywhere people said to me: “Why, the Chan- 
cellor will never stand for the sale of the senatorship to Guggen- 
heim!” Or the “dear chancellor” will never permit this or that 
undesirable thing in politics. But Buchtel had already admitted 
to a ministerial friend that he believed Guggenheim ought to be 
elected—though he said nothing of it from the platform, you may ~ 
be sure. After he was Governor, he not only endorsed Guggen- 
heim but vigorously defended the Legislature for electing Gug- 
genheim, honored Evans with a place on the gubernatorial staff, 
and gave a public dinner to the corporation heads who had most 
profited by the rule of the System in the state. They recipro- 
cated by sending the Denver University handsome donations; 
Evans led with $10,000, and Guggenheim, Hughes and others fol- 
lowed with fat checks. 

The keeper of a gambling hell, whom I summoned to my 
court and forced to make restitution to one of his victims, said 
to me: “I have some respect for Mayor Speer: He tells these— 
preachers that he believes in our policy of open gambling. But I 
have nothing but contempt for that old stiff up in the State House 
who talks about ‘the word of God,’ and gets his nomination from 
a boss who protects us, and gets elected on money that we con- 
tributed to the organization!” It is one of the saddest aspects of 
this use of the Church that The Beast gains respectability thereby, 
and the Church contempt... .. 

Buchtel was elected. His candidacy proved a successful dis- 
guise for the Guggenheim “deal,” and the “church element” was 
used as well as “the dive element.’ A corporation legislature 
was put in power. It only remained for the corporations to de- 
liver the United States senatorship to Guggenheim “for value re- 
ceived,” and to betray the nation as they had betrayed the state. 

Simon Guggenheim had no more claim to represent Colo- 
rado in the Senate at Washington than John D. Rockefeller has 
—or Baron Rothschild. He was the head of the Smelter Trust, 
and he had been financially interested, of course, in the election 
of Peabody in 1904, and the defeat of the eight-hour law and 
the suppression of the eight-hour strike. -These things entitled 
him to the gratitude of the corporations only. He was unknown 
to the pegple of Colorado. He had never been heard of by them 
except in a newspaper interview. He had not, as far as I know, 
ever spoken or written a word publicly on politics. “I don’t know 
much about the political game,” he told one of his campaign man- 
agers, “but I have the money. I know that game.’ He does. 
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_That was fifteen years ago, and they did their 
bribery in the old-style way. Guggenheim paid the 
campaign expenses of a majority of the Colorado legis- 
lators. At present the State of Colorado is run by 
Phipps, the steel king, and they do not have to buy 
the legislators, for it is the people who elect the 
United States senators, and they have bought up all 
the institutions upon which the people depend. They 
have bought the Y. M. C. A. and the churches by “do- 
nations,’ and they have bought the universities in 
Colorado by giving hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to them. Because Lindsey exposed this new style of 
bribery, the Phipps machine ordered all of Lindsey’s 
child welfare bills killed by the state legislature. 

And of course in their university;they watch inces- 
santly to make sure that no dangerous ideas reach the 
students. Last summer there was a meeting of all the 
clergymen of Denver on the campus of the university 
to listen to Dr. Harry Ward, general secretary of the 
Social Service Commission of the Federated Council 
Churches of America. The chancellor intervened at 
the last minute and forbade Ward to speak, denounc- 
ing him as “a menace to the present social order.” In- 
stead, he got copies of a report on the steel strike, 
which Judge Gary had had prepared by one of his 
kept clergymen, as a reply to the attack by the Inter- 
Church World Movement. Every member of the 
graduating class of 1921 received a copy of this report, 
being solemnly called in to receive it personally from 
the hands of the chancellor. A professor at the uni- 
versity, who had been scheduled to speak at the 
church of a Socialist clergyman in Denver, was called 
up and warned that if he wished to have a career at 
the university he must avoid that kind of thing. 
Shortly after this a representative of the Rockefeller 
education fund was invited to luncheon at the univer- 
sity, and the chancellor made a public appeal to him 
for funds, on the ground of his services in barring Dr. 
Ward. This was a trifle too raw, and the chancellor 
did not get his money! 

The old man has just been retired; but the same 
gang still rules the board of trustees, with Evans the 
infamous as grand duke. As assistant he has an attor- 
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ney for the “Big Four” corporations which run the 
city of Denver, who spends his spare time leading 
crusades against the “reds”; also a prominent banker, 
a corporation lawyer, a real estate speculator, a capi- 
talistic preacher, a corporation lawyer from Pueblo, 
a millionaire oil man and lawyer, a millionaire miner 
and banker—and finally, as Grand Duke junior, “Boss” 
Evans’ son, John. 


CHAPTER XE 
THE COLLEGES OF THE SMELTER TRUST 


The interlocking directorate of Colorado maintains 
also a state university at Boulder,.on the Colorado and 
Southern Railroad; which road has a trustee of Williams 
College for president, and a General Theological Semi- 
’ nary trustee for director. The standards of academic 
freedom prevailing at the University of Colorado are 
very interestingly revealed in a case which occurred 
seven years ago. 

During the coal strike of 1914, the operators and 
their militia set aside the constitution of the United 
States in the Southern counties of the state, and one 
professor at the law school took a stand against their 
action. The operators had burned and _ suffocated 
three women and eleven children at Ludlow, and Pro- 
fessor James W. Brewster accepted the chairmanship 
of a public committee to investigate the strike situa- 
tion. In peril, not merely of his job, but of his life, he 
spent several weeks in the coal fields, questioning wit- 
nesses and bringing out evidence. He was the means 
of forcing an investigation by Congress, and he ap- 
peared and testified before the Congressional Commit- 
tee. His subsequent dismissal from the university was 
investigated by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, and their report lies before me. I will 
state briefly the facts admitted, and the contentions of 
both parties to the dispute, and leave it for the reader 
to form his own conclusions. 

Professor Brewster was nearly fifty-nine years of age, 
and the president of the university claims that on this ac- 
count his appointment to the university had been merely 
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temporary, and that this was fully made clear to Profes- 
sor Brewster. Professor Brewster denies that he had any 
such understanding. It was admitted by both the presi- 
dent and the dean of the law school that Brewster’s teach- 
ing was “entirely satisfactory.” Says the report: 


- The testimony of students in his law classes is that Professor 
Brewster in the class room adhered strictly to the subjects he was 
teaching and made no allusions whatever to industrial questions. 
The courses that he was teaching did not in any way involve the 
issues that were then agitating Colorado. Immediately after 
Professor Brewster’s testifying in December he was abusively 
attacked by several Colorado newspapers in unrestrained lan- 
guage and with the most unreasonable distortion and exagger- 
ation of the tenor of his testimony. According to the testimony 
of President Farrand, E. M. Ammons. then Governor of Colo- 
rado, called up President Farrand by telephone soon after Mr. 
Brewster’s appearance before the Commission in Denver, and 
urged the immediate dismissal of Professor Brewster because of 
his testimony. 

The president of the university asserts that he refused 
the governor’s request. That was in December, 1914; in 
May, 1915, Professor Brewster was invited to come to 
Washington, to give his testimony before the United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations. Professor 
Brewster went to the president of the university, and 
stated that he had been able to arrange for a colleague to 
take his classes for the few days of his absence. As to 
what happened next there is a disagreement. Professor 
Brewster claims that the president told him that if he 
went to Washington his connection with the university 
must cease at once. The president, in his statement to the 
committee of the association, gives his version of the inter- 
view as follows: - 


I told him that I regarded the publicity which had attended 
his former testimony as detrimental in its effect upon the univer- 
sity. In fhe inflamed condition of public sentiment in Colorado 
at that time it was exploited in a way which J regarded as unfor- 
tunate. His connection with the university was made prominent 
in the inaccurate publicity which resulted and the institution was 
drawn thereby into a controversy, and an attitude attributed to 
the university as an institution, which I regarded as unwarranted 
and unfortunate. In further discussion of this point and in 
illustrating the prejudice aroused by the testimony, I cited the 
“eeling expressed by members of the Legislature and reported to 
me during the legislative session of 1915. I used some expression 
to the effect that his public statements regarding the industrial 
situation had been an obstacle in the university’s effort to obtain 
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additional support from the Legislature. I did not, as I recall it, 
lay any stress upon. this and mentioned it incidentally as an illus- 
tration and matter of interest at the moment. I stated that in 
view of the inaccurate publicity and the involvement of the uni- 
versity at the time of his previous appearance before the Federal 
Commission, I thought it would be desirable, in case he decided 
to go to Washington, that-a statement should be issued indi- 
cating the temporary nature of his connection with the university 
and that that connection would naturally terminate at the end of 
the academic year. 


The outcome of the matter was that Professor Brew- 
ster decided not to go to Washington; nevertheless, he 
was dropped from the University of Colorado. It is inter- 
esting to note that among those who were retained at the 
University was Dr. John Chase, who will live in Ameri- 
can history as the man responsible for the Ludlow massa- 
cre. He was adjutant-general of the Colorado militia at 
the time, and an unscrupulous partisan of the coal opera- 
tors. Among the regents at the time was Mr. @. C. Parks, 


politician, banker, coal company director, and furious op- 


ponent of the strikers. Among the law faculty who 
fought Professor Brewster was Professor A. A. Reed, 
whose law partner was engaged in prosecuting a number 
of the former strikers. Professor Reed, a-former bank 
president, was at this time an official of a national bank in 
Denver, and a director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany, Mr. Rockefeller’s concern which put through the 
Ludlow massacre. I am interested to note that another 
member of the faculty who is not objected to is Professor 
L. W. Cole, director of the School of Social Service, who 
Iast summer recommended to the students of his summer 
school Vice-President Coolidge’s magazine articles on the 
“Red menace,” a farrago of foolishness gathered by the 
Lusk committee and their secret agents. 


Also we ought to have a glance at Colorado College, 
located at Colorado Springs; a co-educational institution 
started by the Congregational Church, and now conducted 
by the interlocking directorate. They had a first-class 
business man for president, but there were brought 
against him “serious charges of indiscreet and improper 
conduct toward two women employed in the college of- 
fices.’ Now, of course, the business men who run the 
government of Colorado, in conjunction with the brothels 
and wine-rooms, understand that college presidents have 
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to have their little pleasures in off hours; but some of the 
faculty thought that college presidents ought to have these 
pleasures somewhere off the campus. They endeavored 
privately to force the resignation of the president ; where- 
at the trustees became furious, and fired a dean who had 
been active in the matter. When the students organized - 
and protested, they contemptuously rejected the students’ 
demands, 

This matter likewise was investigated by the American 

Association of University Professors, and it happened that 
I studied their report before I knew anything about the 
trustees and their financial position. It was rather funny; 
I read what the trustees said to the professors, and how 
they behaved in the various conferences; I read their let- 
ters, and found myself thinking: this must be a rich man, 
and so must this; here must be the grand duke, the fel- 
low who runs the place! Then I looked them up in 
“Who’s Who,” and, sure enough, there they were—Mr. 
Philip B. Stewart, mining and public utility magnate, an ~ 
active Republican politician; and Mr. Irving Howbert, 
president of a bank, a gold mining company and a railroad, 
also an active Republican politician! : 
_ Wouid you like to hear one of these grand dukes ad- 
dressing his college professors, gathered together to be 
taught their place? Listen to the affidavit of Professor 
George M. Howe: 


The meeting was opened by Mr. P. B. Stewart, chairman of 
the executive committee of the Board. Mr. Stewart berated us 
soundly for what we had done. ... His main points were that 
we had been guilty of sending libelous matter through the mail, 
for which we might well be sent to the penitentiary; that we had 
given the slanderous charges against Dr. Slocum into the hands 
of persons who should know nothing of them, since our letters 


.would come into the hands of private secretaries of the men to 


whom they were sent; and that we had made the completion of 
the five hundred thousand dollar fund for the College impossible, 
since the Trustees, who were large contributors, would now with- 
hold their subscriptions. His purpose was apparently to make us 
feel that our conduct had been thoroughly idiotic and ill-advised 
in every respect. 


And then hear the summing up of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors: 

“The committee feels constrained to remark, further, 
that the attitude of the majority of the members of the 
Board of Trustees and of the Board as a body towards the 
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faculty has been characterized by grave discourtesy, a lack 
of openness and candor, and an habitual disregard of the 
fact that the administrative officers and teaching staff of a 
college have large and definite moral responsibilities in re- 
lation to the internal conditions and standards of the 
institution with which they are connected.” 

The outcome of the whole matter was that the grad- 
uating class of the college fell off from eighty to twenty- 
six; but the interlocking trustees waited. They held the 
purse-strings, and they knew that the incident would be 
forgotten, and the students would come back—which they 
did. 

Also the plutocracy of Colorado maintains an institu- 
tion for training its engineers and mining experts; this 
is the Colorado School of Mines, located at'Golden. Here 
also there was trouble, because on “Senior Day” some of 
the students got drunk and beat up a member of the fac- 
ulty at a baseball. game. Naturally, the president and 
the faculty resented this, and they suspended five of the 
students, and there was a great uproar, culminating in a 
student strike. This incident also was investigated by the 
Association of University Professgrs, and I studied the 
report before I knew anything about the various trustees. 
Here again I was able to pick out the grand duke by his 
bad manners, and by the way everybody cringed before 
him when he came down from Cripple Creek to deal with 
the row. He is Mr. A. E. Carlton, president of four 
banks and of several mining companies. 

Naturally, so great a man realized the absurdity of 
suspending the sons of the plutocracy, merely for the beat- 
ing up of a college professor! With the help of Captain 
Smith, another member of the board, he settled the strike 
by reinstating the suspended students and forcing the 
resignation of the protesting president. The board put in 
a former president of the college, who had been dismissed 
for cause, but who was exactly the sort of fellow they 
wanted, as you can see from the sworn testimony of seven 
different professors, to the effect that he had lowered the 
teaching standards of the college by insisting again and 
again that the sons of the plutocracy should be given 
passing marks after they had failed. The committee of 
university professors states that “Professor H. B. Patton, 
for twenty-four years a member of the faculty, informed 
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the Committee that President Alderson condoned cheating 
on the part of a son of an influential Denver citizen.” 
Says Professor Albert G. Wolf: “Many students at the 
school during Alderson’s administration were allowed to 
pass, after having failed in their studies, because they were 
either athletes or relations of influential men of Colorado.” 
Says Professor Stephen Worrell: “President Alderson 
arbitrarily raised the grades of some of the men I had 
either conditioned or failed..... Subsequent investigation 


revealed that the men whose grades had been raised were 


relatives of prominent politicians in the State. I found on 
inquiry that the same thing had happened to other mem- 
bers of the faculty, but that they had all accepted the sit- 
uation as inevitable.” 
This controversy was settled by the dismissal of sev- 
eral of the protesting professors, and by the appointment 
of a committee of the state legislature, which investigated 
the situation and reported in the following apposite words: 


In conclusion, your Committee finds that the management 
and administration of the School of Mines is efficient, the trustees, 
officers, and faculty competent, well qualified, and trustworthy, 
and that the institution, members, officers, faculty, and trustees 
are entitled to the support, respect, and encouragement of the 
citizens of this State, the alumni of the institution, and the gen- 
eral public. Your Committee is of the opinion that the institu- 
tion will flourish and its excellent reputation be maintained if it 
receives the encouragement and patronage to which it is so justly 
entitled. 


CHAPTER XLI 
A LAND GRANT COLLEGE 


We travel Northeast, and leave the mining country. 
On the lonely plains of the state of North Dakota we find 
men toiling for long hours, and raising a hundred million 
bushels of wheat every year. They mill very little wheat, 
but ship it away to the “twin cities” of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul; and then import their own flour: which means 
that from the time the wheat leaves his land the farmer is 
paying tribute to a chain of exploiters—elevator men, rail- 
roads, speculators, millers, and the bankers who furnish 
the capital for these operations. The same situation pre- 
vails throughout the prairie states, and so here you have a 
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well-matured class struggle between the dwellers in the 
country and the dwellers in the towns. Ever since the 
Civil War the farmers have been struggling to free them- 
selves from the “money devil.” Wave after wave of 
revolt has risen, and sunk again, but always the masters of 
credit have managed to hold on. They have done this 


by owning or subsidizing the newspapers, the agricultural ~ 


_weeklies and the general magazines, and also by controll- 
ing the schools and colleges in which the farmers’ children 
are educated. 

Writing in 1916, Gilson Gardner stated that the United 
States Bureau of Education had approximately two hun- 
dred employes, and out of this number one hundred and 
thirty appeared on the official rolls as drawing a salary of 
one dollar per year. “The source from which these men 
are paid is unknown. It is known im general, however, 
that some of them get their salaries from the Rockefeller 
General Education Board and some from the Sage Foun- 
dation or other endowments of private capital. The re- 
ports made by these employes go out as government exper- 
iment publications with the full prestige of official en- 
dorsement upon them.” 

One of the government employes who is oe a corpora- 
tion hireling is Professor W. J. Spillman, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, and editor of a farm 
paper. Professor Spillman states that a wealthy friend 
came to him, with a statement that the Rockefeller Gen- 
eral Education Board was seeking to control the educa- 
tional institutions of the country, to see that the men em- 
ployed in them were “right.” They had been successful 
with the smaller institutions, but some of the larger ones 
had held out, and Rockefeller was now adding a hundred 
million dollars to the foundation, “for the express pur- 
pose of forcing his money into these big institutions. He 
is looking for a man who can put this across. I think you 
are just the man for'the place, There is a fat salary in it 
for the man who can do the thing,” and so on. Professor 
Spillman expressed some doubt of the Rockefellers being 
able to accomplish their purpose, and the friend explained 
that the removal of the unsatisfactory educators would be 
brought about as the result of “local dissatisfaction.” 

You will call this a “cock and bull story”; but -just 
notice—in the years 1915 and 1916 there were nine lib- 
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eral presidents of Western colleges turned out of their 


jobs, and at least twenty professors, mostly of economics 
and sociology! Do you really think that the masters of 


the Money “rust, having bought up the last newspaper 


and the last popular magazine, would overlook your 
schools and colleges? If so, you are exactly the kind of 
foolish person they count upon you to be! 

Most influential among the farmers are the so-called 
“land grant colleges,” which, way back in the days of 
President Lincoln, received from Congress large grants 
of government land for their support. Much of this land 
was stolen outright by the grafters. I am told that in 
Maine large tracts of the most valuable timber land were 
sold for a mere song, and without advertisement; exactly 
the same thing was done in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Oregon—these land steals form the basis of the 
power of those old aristocratic families whom we found 
running Reed College and the University of Oregon. 
From what I know of my United States, I feel quite sure 
that an investigation in any state between Maine and Ore- 


_ gon would reveal the same kind of thing. 


Anyhow, here are these land grant colleges, some of 
them big and prosperous, educating the farmers’ boys, and 
as yet not aspiring to the snobbery of the big universities. 
The interlocking directorate wishes to get hold of these 
institutions, and to see that dangerous thoughts are kept 
out. I purpose to show you what they did in one state; I 
bespeak your careful attention, because the story of one is 
the story of all, and in reading about North Dakota you 
will also be reading about Maine, Vermont, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Colorado and Ore- 
gon. 
John H. Worst, at that time lieutenant-governor of 
North Dakota, became president of the Agricultural Col- 
lege in 1895. It was a small institution at that time; by 
seventeen years of hard work he built it up until he had 
over twelve hundred students. Also he conducted, in 
connection with the college, a government experiment sta- 
tion, in which he had some devoted scientists. One of 
these, Professor E. F. Ladd, now United States Senator 
put in office by the Non-Partisan League, was a chemist, 
who became state pure food commissioner, and carried on 
a vigorous campaign against light weights and short 
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measures, and the adulterating and misbranding of food. 
He went to the shelves of the grocery stores, and showed 
that the stomachs of the people of North Dakota were 
made a dumping-ground for timothy seed, gelatine and 
coal tar dyes. He exposed the use of dangerous poisons 
in patent medicines, and denounced the practice of bleach- 
ing flour—nor was he content to prove these things in his 
laboratory, he went out and taught the people of the 
state, and helped to put through laws against these prac- 
tices. Asa result, he incurred the mortal enmity of whis- 
key rectifiers, baking-powder manufacturers, paint manu- 
facturers, the Beef Trust and the Milling Trust. I talked 
with Senator Ladd in Washington in June, 1922, and he 
told me that the last libel suit filed against him—for one 
hundred thousand dollars—had been dismissed on the 
fourteenth of the previous April; prior to that time, for 
twenty-two years he had never been free from libel suits 
and injunctions. At one time there had been six hanging 
over his head, and never one had been filed by a citizen of 
North Dakota, nor had he ever lost one. 

Next, meet Professor H. L. Bolley, who is my dream 
of a scientist; a long, lean, keen old gentleman, a demon 
for the hunting out of knowledge, and an untamed cham- 
pion of the people’s cause. I met him in Fargo, and asked 
him if he would tell me his story, and there came a few 
more wrinkles on his thin face. “I have been in this 
for twenty-two years,” he said, “and maybe it will be my 
fate to be kicked out for talking to Upton Sinclair!” Then 
the old professor thrust out an eager finger: “This is the 
question I am asking: Is a college professor a citizen? 
Or does he part with his rights, and become some kind of 
subject when he takes a college job? I made up my mind 
that I was going to stay a citizen, and exercise every one 
of the rights of a citizen, including the right to go out and 
talk to my fellow-citizens, to educate them, and organize 
them to protect their rights against all-comers. That is all 
there is to my story.” 

Professor Boliey is one of the leading plant patholo- 
gists of the United States; it was he who first discovered 
the causes of most of the diseases which plague the farms 
of North Dakota—of “rust” and “smut” and “root rots” 
in wheat and other cereals, of potato “scab” and flax 
“wilt”—and he worked out remedies for these troubles, 
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and taught them to the people. He proved that “flax 
wilt” is due to “sick” soil—and that seemed a terrible 
thing to the land interests and the railroads, who were 
making money out of getting new farmers into North Da- 
kota. These speculators were not interested in having 
Professor Bolley cure the “sick” soil; it paid them better 
if the farmers went into bankruptcy every few years. The 
discoveries of Professor Bolley were worth hundreds of 
millions to the farmers of the Northwest. He made dis- 
coveries about flaxseed, and the linseed crushers and paint 
makers tried to buy his services—they were used to buy- 
ing professors. Bolley had them put the money into the 
institution, with the provision that it was to be employed 
for his researches. We shall presently see how his ene- 
mies tried to take it away fronf him. 

_ Also, this professor-citizen took up the question of the 
grading of wheat, the sorest point with the Northwestern 
farmers. They are absolutely at the mercy of the eleva- 
tor men and the millers, and the whole thing is one colossal 
swindle. Professor Bolley knows wheat as well as any 
other man in the world, and he showed the tricks to the 
farmers. In the first place, the wheat all gets mixed up 
in the elevators, and there is no way to tell Smith’s from 
Jones’s. Nevertheless, the farce of “grading” goes on, and 
its effect is to beat down the price to the farmer. The 
millers say they must have Number One Red Spring—but 
there is not enough of this produced in America to feed 
one big city! What determines the mixture is the per- 
centage of protein, starch, and gluten, and they test the 
flour as it comes through the mill, and when this or that in- 
gredient is needed, they let in wheat of a certain kind, re- 
gardless of its “grade.” That which they grade as “D,” 
and buy as “feed” wheat, just because it is shrunken, may’ 
be the richest of all in proteins, and be used in their best 
brands of flour. 

It is a fact that a great part of the flour is made from 
“rejected” wheat; and the sole point of the rejecting is to 
lower the price. I asked, “What is the price of rejected 
wheat ?”’ and the answer was, “It is a bottomless pit—you 
can buy it for anything.” They reject wheat if there is 
water in it—but they have to put water in it themselves in 
order to mill it! They reject it for smut—but they use it 
just the same, because the brush that takes off the bran 
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also takes off the smut! They even use the mouldy wheat, 
because they bleach it. Many times Professor Bolley 
found them rejecting wheat for smut, and he would go 
to that neighborhood and learn there was little or no smut 
to be found there, and the elevator men made no effort to 
keep the wheat with smut separate from the rest. The 
elevator and grading workers would tell him that they 
had received word—there was too much wheat on the 
market, and they were to buy only “rejected” wheat— 
as an act-of charity to those poor farmers who had got 
smut into their wheat; but the effect of this action was to 
force more farmers into ruin. 

Professor Bolley was invited to accompany fifty scien- 
tists, including some from Europe, to inspect the flour 
mills in the “Twin Cities.” Here came the prize “boost- 
ers” of the millers, setting forth the wonders of the place 
and the extreme precautions they took to use only the very 
finest wheat—they were making their best flour. Pro- 
fessor Bolley dipped his hand into one hopper and then 
into another, and carried home samples of this wheat. 
Fifty per, cent of it consisted of amber durum, which 
they rejected, seven per cent of another rejected kind, 
and the balance of a very inferior grade of.winter wheat ; 
no hard spring wheat in the sample! And yet the 
millers would invite Professor Bolley to the Chamber of 
Commerce, to tell them how they could teach the farmers 
to raise better wheat! Professor Bolley went to Russia 
and spent a year collecting hardy wheats; the Siberian 
wheat which he brought home thrived, but the millers said 
it was worthless—and they bought it cheap. Then the 
farmers stopped growing it; whereupon the millers sud- 
denly decided that this Siberian wheat was good; the 
climate had changed it, they said! 

Meantime, Professor Ladd had set up a model bakery 
and a flour mill at the experiment station, and on the 
basis of his demonstrations, President Worst was show- 
ing the farmers of North Dakota how they could save the 
sum of fifty-five million dollars a year, by setting up ele- 


vators and mills, and exporting flour instead of wheat. In — 


this demonstration lay the beginnings of the Nonpartisan 
League movement, and the masters of the Money Trust 
perceived that they must crush these rebel educators. How 
they tried to do it is the story we have next to hear. 
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CHAPTER XLII 
AN AGRICULTURAL MELODRAMA 
In January, 1911, there was held in the Twin Cities a 


gathering of the interlocking directorate, called by A. R. 


Rogers, lumber magnate, Howe, the elevator man, and 


a group of the big bankers; afterwards they got in the - 


late “Jesse James” Hill, the railroad king of the North- 


west. These gentlemen worked out a scheme, and wrote 


their checks for five thousand each. One of them threw 
in a remark: “It would be worth twenty-five thousand a 
year of any man’s money to get Bolley out of the state, 
or to keep his damned mouth shut.” 

‘They were going to “educate” the farmers of North 
Dakota, and they called their movement the “Hundred 
Dollar An Acre Club,” subsequently changing it to the 
“Better Farming Association.” They appointed an execu- 
tive committee consisting of Rogers, the lumberman, 
Howe, the elevator man, one farmer, and eighteen North 
Dakota bankers, with the president of the First National 
Bank of Fargo at their head! These bankers were bor- 
rowing money in Wall Street at six per cent and lend- 
ing it to the farmers of their state at ten per cent, which 
represented a profit of twelve million dollars a year to 
them. 

As manager of their program of “education” they se- 


lected one Thomas Cooper, at a larger salary than any 


“educator” in North Dakota had ever been paid before. 
Forty-five thousand dollars a year was pledged, and Mr. 
Cooper set to work to “educate”? the farmers as to the 
wickedness of Ladd, Bolley, and others. After three 
years the balance-sheet of the organization showed liabili- 
ties of forty thousand dollars, and assets of one brilliant 
idea. The bankers of the organization went to that other 


- group of bankers who comprised the trustees of the North 


Dakota Agricultural College, and proposed that the col- 
lege should take over Mr. Cooper and his salary and his 
deficit, and should give him entire control of the experi- 
ment station and extension division, and joint authority 
over the instruction division, with eighteen North Da- 
kota bankers as an advisory board! This little job was put 


‘through in 1913, and the exact facts were hidden from 
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the people of North Dakota, and two years later the Non- 
partisan League newspapers had to steal the documents in 
the case in order to make them known! 

Now behold Mr. Cooper and his eighteen bankers in 
control of a state experiment station! The first thing 
they do is to lock Professor Bolley out of his laboratories, 
-and the poor janitor is somewhat bewildered, not knowing 
whom to let in! They even take away from his depart- 
ment the research money which he had got from the lin- 
seed crushers! They forbid Ladd and Bolley to go to the 
state capital while the state legislature is in session. They 
issue a written order forbidding them to publish press bul- 
letins or newspaper articles until these have received the 
O. K. of Mr. Cooper; and when Professor Bolley sub- 
mits bulletins they chop them to pieces and publish them in 
such garbled form that they make nonsense. For four 
years they publish nothing at all of Bolley’s work. 

The brunt of the struggle fell on President Worst, not 
because he had done anything himself, but because he 
stood by his professors. In the fall of 1914 Worst was in 
Washington, attending a convention of the agricultural 
colleges, and the board passed a secret resolution promot- 
ing him to be president-emeritus—an honorary degree 
hitherto unknown in North Dakota agricultural culture. 
They had conceived the clever idea of putting Ladd in his 
place, because this would pacify the people, and they be- 
lieved that Ladd would prove a poor executive, and would 
be unable to hold on. They came to Ladd.and begged him 
to accept, and assured him that Worst had consented— 
which was not true. ae 

When the governor of the state learned what they had 
done, he fell into a panic, and ordered them to rescind the 
action, and. for a year thereafter they backed and filled 
and argued, trying to persuade Worst to resign and Ladd 
to take his place. In the following year Governor Hanna, 
himself a prominent banker and director in many corpora- 
tions, appointed a new board of regents, with a banker as 
president, and another banker and his lawyer making the 
majority. To this new board President Worst protested 
against the disorganization in the institution, and proposed 
some division of authority. The interlocking newspapers 
lied about what he had said, and the board again got up 
the nerve to kick him upstairs. The students met, and in 
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mass conventions denounced and protested, and the board 
spent three days badgering them trying to find out who 
had written an editorial of protest. 

Finally, Worst went out and Ladd came in—on con- 
dition that he was to have complete authority, and that 
Professor Bolley was to remain. Senator Ladd tells me 
that as soon as he had been elected, and in the very room 
where these conditions had been agreed to, one member 
of the board asked him to get rid of Bolley, and called him 
a “damned fool” when he refused. After that there was 
never a single meeting of the board that they did not pick 
a row with him over this issue. Soon they began asking 
him to resign; at first they asked him to write his resig- 
nation, and later they wrote it for him—all they asked him 
to do was to sign it! 

Also there were filed some forty odd charges of un- 
professional conduct against Professor Bolley, whom they 
had now discovered to be “crazy.” They gave this “crazy” 
man a busy time for several years. Two members of the 
board came to Fargo, to demand that Bolley should be 
fired; then an investigating committee of the faculty was 
appointed, which completely exonerated him. But the 
board insisted that this was a partisan committee; they 
appointed a committee of their own members, and this 
committee called on the chairman of the faculty commit- 
tee, and abused him for not making a proper investigation ; 
then they went to Bolley, and took up one question after 
another, and Bolley refuted each. After three hours one 
member of the board said: “Well, I think it’s time to 
quit.” The second said: “If you are satisfied, I am.” 
The board received this report of complete exonera- 
tion from its committee, and decided they would have to 
discontinue the procedure—but they refused to exonerate 
Bolley! The controversy was carried to the national gov- 
ernment, and the Department of Agriculture appointed a 
committee, which also investigated, and could find nothing 
wrong with the “crazy” professor. 

This whole story of Bolley makes you think of the 
melodramas we used to see on the Bowery, where the 
heroine is tied to a railroad track, or tied on a log which 
is going into a saw-mill, and the rescuers come galloping 
up on -horseback at the instant when the villain seems 
triumphant. In the fall of 1916 the Non-partisan League 
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swept the State of North Dakota, and on January 1, 1917, 
Lynn Frasier came galloping into the governorship of 
North Dakota, and the farmers of the state got the re- 
sults of Professor Bolley’s experiments once more. 
Thunders of applause from the gallery! 


CHAPTER XLIII 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WHEAT 


The state of North Dakota is small in population, like- 
wise in its influence in the academic world; but its story 
is important, because its people have blazed a path upon 
which the rest of us are destined to travel for the next 
decade. What has happened in North Dakota education 
will happen in hundreds of our institutions, and there- 
fore it is desirable that academic liberals should know 
the story. 

The University of North Dakota is located at Grand 
Forks. The president from 1909 to 1913 was Frank L. 
McVey, who was chairman of a tax commission in Min- 
nesota, and got in the way of “Jesse James’’ Hill, and was 
shunted off to North Dakota to get rid of him. That he 
was not a dangerous radical may be judged from the fact 
that in 1912 he objected to three of his professors tak- 
ing part in the Progressive movement. In 1914 Professor 
Lewinsohn of the law school resigned his position with a 
dignified statement, and the president replied by a letter, 
in which he set up the contention that college professors 
are in the same position as judges. 

The grand duke of the board of regents at this time 
was Judge N. C. Young, railroad attorney. Needless to 
say, Judge Young did not refrain from politics; on the 
contrary, he ran the Republican machine of the: state— 
and incidentally never hesitated to denounce the liberals 
at his university. Judge Young’s assistant was Mr. Tracy 
Bangs, aggressive attorney for the Northern States Power 
Company and the Northwestern Bell Telephone Company. 
Mr. Bangs defended in a murder case the son of a rich 
farmer, and got his client off on a plea of “self-defense,” 
despite the fact that the victim, a farm-hand, had been 
shot in the back. Thereupon, several hundred of Mr. 
Bangs’ fellow citizens, including many university profes- 
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sors, signed a petition to the grand jury, charging him 


with jury-bribing and demanding his indictment. One 
professor, A. J. Ladd, asked him to resign from the board 
of trustees while he was under this indictment. Mr. 
Bangs did not resign, but he bided his time, and as I 
write he is seeing to it that Professor A. J. Ladd is sepa- 
rated from the university! . : 

In 1915, when the Non-partisan League was started, 
the university “opposed it by‘nature’—so a former pro- 
fessor phrased it to me. One man, Professor Gillette, 
consented to speak at the first meeting of the league, and 
his life has been one long struggle with the reactionaries 
ever since. In 1917 President McVey resigned, and the 
board hastened to nominate his successor, before the Non- 
partisans got in and appointed Frederick C. Howe! They 
selected President Kane of the University of Washington 
—upon the reputation which he had made for himself by 
forgiving the crimes and accepting the chimes of the Seat- 
tle “Times.” 

A professor at North Dakota, who got to know Presi- 
dent Kane very well, describes him to me in these words: 
“He has less sense of honor than any man I ever knew.” 
It was not long before he had proved his incapacity in 
North Dakota, and there was a storm of protest concern- 
ing him; by way of defending himself he set up the claim 
that the opposition was due to his refusal to appoint nomi- 
nees of the Non-partisan League to posts as teachers. The 
statement was absurd on the face of it, because all nomi- 
nations were made by the heads of departments; but it 
served to bring the support of the reactionaries. I am 


told on good authority that President Kane made a deal 


with the I. V. A.—‘Independent Voters’ Association,” 
camouflage for big business—that he was to be retained 
and allowed to “swing the axe,” in return for his using 
the university influence against the Non-partisan League. 

The president had an organization all ready-made, in 
the fraternities and sororities; and in 1920, when the 
faculty petitioned for his removal, he and his reactiona- 
ries went to these groups for support. They incited a stu- 
dent rebellion—and I find this especially significant, in 
view of the insistence of all interlocking trustees and 
newspapers upon academic order and authority. What 
could be more shocking to a believer in propriety than for 
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college students to organize and try to force the hands of 
their superiors? But of course that does not apply ina 
case where the sons of bankers and railroad attorneys and 
public utility magnates are endeavoring to cripple a politi- 
cal movement of “rubes” and “hicks” and “hayseeds.”’ 

The active agent in this student rebellion was the wife 
of an employe of the Grand Forks “Herald,” whose owner, 
Mr. Jerry Bacon, represents the Twin City milling and 
railroad interests in North Dakota. Mr. Bacon had 
fought the movement for faculty control, calling it “so- 
vietism in the university.” Iam told by one of his friends 
that in this matter of the student uprising he went up to 
Minneapolis and got his orders from Louis Hill, son and 
heir of “Jesse James.” Whether he got the money from 
Mr. Hill I do not know, but.I do know that the presses 
of his newspaper printed cards, supposed to be voicing 
the students of the university, urging the student-body to 
refuse to attend classes of those professors who demanded 
the president’s resignation. A student strike to keep 
President Kane in office! It must have been much pleas- 
anter for him than that other strike, back in Washington, 
when the students made rhymes denouncing the crimes 
and rejecting the chimes of the Seattle “Times”! 

Last year, when the “I. V. A.” came into power, the. 
new Governor Nestos came to the university to deliver 
the Founders’ Day address, and revealed the new scheme 
of his crowd—to “get” the liberal professors on the issue 
of religion. In the North Dakota legislature a represen- 
tative of the “I. V. A.” had proclaimed the terrible tid- 
ings that the state library was circulating “The Profits of 
Religion.” He described the pages referring to the Cath- 
olic political machine as “so sacrilegious, so terrible, that 
I would not read it in this house or any other place.” Ac- 
cording to the Bismarck “Tribune,” he “called the atten- 
tion of every minister in North Dakota to this book”— 
apparently overlooking the inconsistency of asking the 
ministers to read the book, and at the same time forbid- 
ding the state library to furnish it to them! 

Now came Governor Nestos, accusing the professors 
of “undermining the faith of the students”; and Presi- 
dent Kane wrote letters to three of the liberals, O. G. 
Libby, A. J. Ladd, and Dean Willis of the Law School— 
several pages of virulent abuse, culminating in the an- 
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nouncement of their dismissal. Under the constitution, 


. this matter should have been taken up by the dean, and 


the professors had the right of appeal to the university 
council. This council appointed a committee, consisting 
exclusively of Kane supporters; nevertheless, after hear- 
ing the evidence, this committee unanimously exonerated 
the professors, and the board of administration did the 
same, The board tried to settle the matter by requesting 
both Kane and the professors to resign, but the railroad 
attorneys who are now running the university will not 
permit that. The struggle is still on, and the outcome un- 
certain as I write. One man who has got away tells me 
how it feels to teach under the control of big business in 
North Dakota: 

“It means the surrender, not merely of your mind, 
but of your character; a man who stands it for two or 
three years becomes wholly unfit to influence the young. 
It has been less than a year since I left, yet I have had 
letters from probably twelve men at the university, asking 
me to help them to get positions elsewhere!” 

Finally, in justice to the liberal professors, I think I 
should state that no person now at the university has 
furnished me any information about it. Several were 
asked todo so, and declined. 


CHAPTER ALITY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE ORE TRUST 


Let us continue East on the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
which has Mr. Morgan and two of his partners for direc- 
tors, a recent Harvard overseer and Massachusetts Tech 
trustee for chairman, a Harvard overseer and Smith Col- 
lege trustee, a Cornell trustee, an Amherst trustee, a 
Hampton trustee and a Union Theological Seminary trus- 
tee for directors, also three First National Bank directors ; 
and we come to the ‘“T win Cities,” from which the North- 
western grain country is run. Here we are in one of the 
strongholds of the Steel Trust, also of the Lumber Trust 
and the grain speculators. Minnesota contains a great part 
of the iron ore of the United States, and the Steel Trust 
owns it all, and in alliance with the millers and the lumber- 
men, it runs the government of the state, and of course the 
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state university. The university had a most wonderful 
endowment of government land, covered with the finest 
white and Norway pine. The Lumber Trust wanted this 
timber, and they got practically all of it. Likewise the 
Steel Trust wanted the ore that was under the land, and 
they got it; and sometimes it happened that the officials 
who sold this land at bargain prices were also trustees of 


‘the university. 


For a generation the grand duke who ran the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota was John S. Pillsbury, co-author with 
his two brothers of a famous work entitled “Pillsbury’s 
Best,” widely known all over the United States. I had 
better abandon this feeble jest and be explicit, stating that 
Governor Pillsbury belonged to a family of flour manu- 
facturers, who knew that it pays to advertise. Governor 
Pillsbury himself went in more especially for lumber; he 
got fraudulent possession of more public lands than any 
other person in the state, and gave some of the profits to 
the university, and so is called the “father of the univer- 
sity.” Now he is dead, and the grand duke of his institu- 
tion is his son-in-law, Fred B. Snyder, president of a 
mining company and director of the biggest bank and 
trust company in Minneapolis. As his right-hand man he 
has Pierce Butler, railroad attorney, a hard-fisted and ag-_ 
gressive agent of the plutocracy, counsel for the Great 
Northern Railroad. -As his assistants he has the vice- 
president of a national bank in Duluth, who is direc- 
tor of another national bank and a large owner of land and 
mines; the biggest dry-goods wholesaler in Minneapolis, 
director in the city traction lines ; a water-power financier ; 
the wife and daughter-in-law of two mining and lumber 
magnates; a physician, son-in-law of “Jesse James” Hill, 
the railroad king; and another very wealthy physician, on 
whose yacht on the Mississippi River the regents some- 
times hold their meetings, 

I remember Lincoln Steffens, telling twenty years ago 
of the Shame of: the Cities, describing how the politicians 
in Pittsburgh would travel to Philadelphia, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, and other cities, to find out the latest wrinkles in 
graft, with a view to applying them at home. It occurs to 
me that the interlocking regents of Minnesota must have 
sent a commission to study methods at the University of 
Pennsylvania; for when I asked Minnesota professors to 
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tell me what happened to them, I heard the same story 
that I had heard in the Wharton School of Finance, told 
in the very same phrases. 

If you displease your superiors of the Milling Trust, 
you may get no changes in your courses, but may have to 
teach large classes of freshmen, over and over again the 
same weary routine, until your heart breaks. You ask for 
more advanced classes, and you do not get them; you do 
not get promotions or increases in salary, and when you 
inquire the reason, your superiors are politely vague. If 
you still do not take the hint and abandon your indepen- 
dent manners and beliefs, the head of your department 
sends. for you and tells you that he is very sorry, but there 
are a lot of cranks running the state just now. “Here J 


have a letter from the dean, who has it from the president. ~ 


who has it from a regent.’”? If your superior happens te 
like you, he offers you one more opportunity to recant, or 
he offers “to land you at Wisconsin” ; he will give you “oe 
bully recommendation,” it will be ‘a fine opportunity for 
you.” df, on the other hand, he does not happen to like 
you; then you pick up your evening paper, and read 2 
scare headline on the front page, to the effect that yov 


‘have been dismissed from the university for conduct un- 


becoming the academic profession. 

There were some students who thought it would be 
interesting to have an “open discussion club.” They were 
handicapped by many regulations; and, quite casually, 


_ the dean of student affairs would stroll in on their meet- 


ings, to keep watch over them. One of the students went 
to a member of the faculty, and asked him if he would 
come and explain to the students the doctrines of Karl 
Marx; the professor smiled, and answered that he wanted 
to stay at the university. I am happy to be able to say 
that the students were not so timid as the professor, and 
they now meet quite openly, calling themselves the 
Seekers,” 

They have had several grave mishaps at this Univer- 
sity of the Ore Trust. First, a man came and registered 
in the classes, and was discovered to be a Communist! The 
man had been brought to the United States when he was 
three years old, and so he was an alien, and was slated 
for deportation. But the government was in an embar- 
rassing position; the man did not know what country 
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to claim, and the government couldn’t find out, and 
didn’t know where to send him! Needless to say, however, 
the university got rid of him in a hurry. 

They had for three years a Harvard Ph.D., educated 
in England; after the fashion of Englishmen, he was 
a member of the Fabian Society, ahd thought he had a 
perfect right to his political views, just the same as if he 
had been at Oxford. He began ‘working for the Com- 
mittee of Forty-eight,-making speeches at other places, 
and so he got into the newspapers. The head of his 
department sent for him: “We have to keep out of the 
newspapers; look at me, I have been here twelve years, 
and I have never got into them!” But this instructor 
would not change his evil practices, so he too had to be 
got rid of. 

Meet Professor John Henry Gan one of the most 
distinguished economists in the United States. Professor 
Gray was for fifteen years at Northwestern University, 
and for fifteen at the University of Minnesota. He is not 
a Socialist, but an extremely mild liberal, a quiet man and 
a patient worker, who gets the facts on his subject and sets 
them forth regardless of consequences. He has been se- 
lected to represent the United States government on many 


economic commissions abroad—at the International Co-- ‘ 


operative Congress at Manchester, 1902; at the Interna- 
tional Congress on Insurance for Laboring Men, at Dis- 
seldorf, and the International Congress of Commerce and 
Industry, at Ostend. He was appointed on a commission 
of the National Civic Federation in 1905, to study munici- 
pal ownership abroad; again, in 1911-1914, to investigate 
the regulation of public service corporations. He is asso- 
ciate editor of two economic journals—I might go on to 
give a long list of his honors and positions. “But Profes- 
sor Gray ‘had the bad taste to become converted to the 
doctrines of municipal ownership, and the still worse 
taste, while working for the government in Washington 
during the war, to interfere with some of the interlocking 
directors from his home state, engaged in their usual prac- 
tice of robbing the government. So Professor Gray’s life 
at the university became a torment. 

They removed him from the leadership of his de- 
partment, saying that he had no executive ability and 
couldn’t keep order. They would move him from one 
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room to another, and subject him to every humiliation. He 
was sixty-three years of age, and would soon be entitled to 
a pension, so he held on; but he never got a “raise,” and 
he was told that he never would get it, nor would any 
man he recommended ever get it. They brought in a 
subordinate from the census bureau in Washington, and 
paid this man $1,500 a year more than Professor Gray 
was getting. They “reorganized” his department, depos- 
ing him from the headship, and combining it with a 
“School of Business,” and so finally succeeded in making 
him resign. 

Or consider the strange experience of a young in- 
structor of chemistry named Bernard Dietrichson. He 
had a dispute with his dean, and two members of the 
iaw faculty were appointed by the regents to make an 
inquiry. This committee reported that the department 
had been seriously mismanaged by the dean, and that 
Mr. Dietrichson “had done nothing to merit discipline or 
dismissal.” —This report was received by a committee of 
the regents, with Pierce Butler, chief bully of the board 
of regents, in charge. It issued a decision, stating that 
it had examined the findings of the investigating com- 
mittee of lawyers, and that on the basis of these findings 
it held that there had been no mismanagement by the 
dean, and that Mr. Dietrichson ought to be dismissed! 
The regents’ committee then suppressed the text of the 
findings of the investigating committee ; but unfortunately 
for Mr. Butler, the document containing the suppressed 
facts came into the hands of Dietrichson, and he pub- 
lished it. Thereupon, the dean of the chemistry depart- 
ment was dismissed, and the department reorganized—a ~ 
complete confession that Dietrichson was right. Never- 
theless, he is still out of the university! 

More money is appropriated for the University of the 
Ore Trust, more buildings are erected, more students 
come piling in; but the soul of the place is poisoned. 
There is no solidarity in the faculty, there is only in- 
trigue, jealousy and fear. There is an elaborate system of 
outside spying, and no one knows whom to trust. If you 
go to the faculty club and listen to the gossip about your 
associates, and take part in the petty politics of your de- 
partment, then you are respectable, and they let you alone ; 
but if you don’t do these things, then they know you 
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must be some kind of crank, and it is the business of the 
spies to find out what you are doing with your spare time, 
and whether you have any dangerous ideas. If you make 
a public address, there will be volunteer patriotic organiza- 
tions taking notes of your remarks, and a copy will be sent 
to the president of the university, or perhaps to the 
grand dukes of the board. 

Meetings of the board of regents are by law required 
to be public, but they get around this by the simple device 
of having “executive sessions’—and once in a while a 
-champagne picnic on Dr. Mayo’s private yacht! A mem- 
ber of the faculty will be hauled up—he has never seen 
one of the regents before, and has no idea who has ac- 
cused him, or what are the accusations. They do not 
scruple to ask him the most personal questions, not merely 
about his beliefs, but about his private life. Is it true that 
he is separated from his wife? Is it true that he took a 
young lady to dinner? They will call in his dean and his 
fellow professors, and if the charge is a serious one, he 
is decapitated in advance. Here sit the angry plutocrats, 
brutal, full of hate—“I understand this’ —“Is it true that” 
—and so on. “Did you vote for Debs?” “Did you belong 
to the Progressive party?’ “Do you believe in God?” 
“Have you studied the constitution of the United States?” 
“Do you believe in abolishing the capitalistic system?” 
“What church do you go to?” 

Sometimes a professor gets “sore,” and tells these 
mighty ones to go to hell; after that he can get no job in 
any American university. I was told of a leading au- 
thority on state government taxation and political science 
who is now making washboards. This man was listed as a 
“war case;” that is to say, he had served on a charter 
commission in Minneapolis, and had put through certain 
franchise provisions opposed by the public service com- 
panies; so when the war came he was called unpatriotic. 
He writes me as follows: 


Usually the intimidation of a professor is so veiled and 
vague that he hardly knows what is wrong. A certain significant 
remark dropped at the right time, a certain coldness of attitude, 
failure to be included in certain social affairs, a certain slowness 
to get well earned increases, granted with gusto to others, many 
other little hints that his views do not meet with favor in certain 
quarters will serve to curb many a man with wife and babies to 
provide for. For instance, there were a score or more called 
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before the regents at the time I was, every one of whom had 
opposed our entrance into the war and had not changed views 
as to the wisdom or justice of our going in, but they were willing 
to disavow their attitude, when confronted with instant dis- 
missal. Some of these men told me they had to lie or starve 
their wives and babies, and they took the easier road. 


_ Another man, a former professor, writes me of the 
present head of the university: “He does not hesitate to 
' use the black-list to ruin a man’s career.” <A professor 


) now at the university writes me a long letter, telling me, 
among other cases, of a man summoned before the regents. 


and later commanded to resign, for having stated in a 
private conversation to an old acquaintance that “now that 
the war is over, we ought to set the political prisoners 
free”; this man defended himself, and managed to hold 
on; but another instructor, an able man, was placed in 
peril of his job for having presided at a political meeting 
in his home ward, in favor of the labor candidate for 
mayor. This man was ousted a year later, under circum- 
stances to be narrated. 

You will wish to know something about the spy-sys- 


tem, maintained by the “Citizen’s Alliance,” with the co-’ 


operation of the trustees; so I submit a statement from 
Mr. Fred W. Bentley, who was for three years an instruc- 


tor. His statement is dated August 20, 1919, and the es- 


sential parts of it are as follows: 


One day last spring, I do not remember the exact date, I was’ 


called to the ’phone in my office, Room No. 111, Main Engineer- 
ing Building, by a stranger who said his namé was Miller. He 
first stated that he had a private matter to talk about, and asked 


if it were safe to talk to me where I was. I informed him that ~ 


he could talk to me anywhere, that I had nothing to cover up, 


He then told me that he was interested in a little enterprise ~ 


and that some of my friends had recommended me to him as 
one who might help him a little financially. He said that he had 
never had the pleasure of meeting me but that he knew some of 
my friends. He asked me if I knew a man (1 don’t remember 
the name) who ran a saloon on Seventh Street, but I informed 
him that I did not. He asked me if I-had seen the publication 
-called “Hunger” and I informed him that I had seen someone 
selling it on the street but that I had not read it. 

He said that they were trying to get out another edition and 
would have to have some machine (I don’t remember what he 
called it) and asked if I would make a contribution toward it. 
I told him I didn’t mind giving a dollar or two, and he asked 
me if I would leave it with State Secretary Dirba, which I prom- 
ised to do. 
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A few days after that I saw Dirba and asked him if he had 
been approached in the matter and he said he had not. I told 
Dirba that if anyone did come to him to send the party to me, and 
thought nothing further of the matter until one day, sometime 
later, Dean Allen came to me in the drafting room and told me - 
that the Board of Regents was meeting in the president’s office 
and wanted to see me. I went immediately with Dean Allen to 
the meeting of the board, where I was informed that charges of 
disloyalty had been preferred against me. When I inquired what 
they were I learned thatthe above ’phone conversation was the 
basis for the charges. 

After a few questions relative to the “Hunger” incident, 
President _Burton and the members of the board proceeded to ask 
numerous questions as to my opinions on many topics, social, 
political and economic, all of which were none of their business, 
the more so since I was teaching Drawing, Descriptive Geom- 
etry, and Machine Design, and was never called upon to address 

_the students on any other subject. 

I cannot, of course, remember all their questions but some of 
them were as follows 

Are you a Socialist? Do you belong to the Socialist Party? 
Have you attended any of the meetings at Commonwealth Hall? 
Have you ever belonged to the I. W. W.? Have you ever at- 
tended any of the I. W. W. meetings? Do you favor Trade 
Unionism or Industrial Unionism? Are there many Industrial 
Unionists in the A. F. of L.? Do you believe in bringing about 
the social change you advocate by education or violence? Do 
you believe in the confiscation of property? Have you read the 
constitution of Soviet Russia? Do you think it right that the 
employers of labor in Russia should be denied the right to vote? 
Are there many men of the faculty who believe as you do, etc.?- 


There is nothing to add to this, except that Mr. Bent- 
ley was not reappointed to the university—and was left 
to learn this fact by accident, from a friend! He had 
worked for three years at a very low salary,’ upon the 
promise that he would soon be made a professor; but 
now they dropped him—and so late in the year that 
he could not apply for a position elsewhere. 


CHAPTER XLV 
THE ACADEMIC WINK 


They have had a series of presidents at the University 
of the Ore Trust. The old president was Northrop, an 
amiable gentleman, much liked by the faculty because he 
did not understand the modern card-filing system. Then 
came Vincent, one of the “go-getters.” A professor 
whom he “got” writes me: “He apparently felt that he 
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held a mandate to break the hearts of the men who had 
served under Northrop.” As a result of faculty clamor, 
an “advisory committee” was established, but the method 


of appointing this was ingeniously contrived so that Vin- 


cent had the power to keep off any liberals. This com- 
mittee met in secret, and my correspondent describes to 
me its operation: 


A poor devil, Professor A, who had been teaching for a 
small salary in hopes of promotion, would receive some fine’ 
morning a notice from headquarters that his contract was termi- 
nated at the end of the year. Professor B would be advised that 
he had one year more to serve, during which time he had better 
be looking for a new place. Professor C would be notified that 
his salary would not be increased. Smothered with rage, dis- 
appointment and despair, he would rush to the president of the 
university to know in what particular he had erred or sinned. 
The president in his unctuous way would inform the professor 
that he was sorry for what had been done but could do nothing, 
because the matter lay in the hands of the advisory committee, 
with which he could not interfere. Our victim would then set 
out to find the advisory committee, but as it was made up of 
nine members and had adjourned, he could not locate it. He 
would continue his search, and perchance find one of the mem- 
bers of the illustrious committee. Upon his making inquiry as 
to why and to what purpose he would be assured of the mem- 
ber’s sympathy, but would be told that there was an understand--— 
ing among the members of the advisory committee that. nothing 
should be said as to what was done in the sessions or how the 
members voted. The disappointed pedagogue could get nothing 
from anybody; there was no one responsible; he had been sand- 
bagged in a dark alley, but who did the job he could not learn. 


Vincent was called to become head of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. Then came Marion LeRoy Burton, a 
former clergyman, and president of Smith College for 
young ladies, a “booster” from way back, an inspiration- 
alist of the Chautauqua school; the university gave him 
a grand reception, with bands and torches. He said in the 
hearing of an acquaintance of mine that he was going to 
make Minnesota a gentleman’s school of the Yale type. 
What actually exists is a great academic department-store. 
Sinclair Lewis described it to me—“They sell you two 
yards of Latin and half a yard of Greek, and a bored _ 
young instructor hands it out over the counter.” Lewis 
heard President Burton addressing a meeting of the plu- 
tocracy to raise funds, and telling the touching story of his 
life—he was a little boy who carried newspapers on cold 
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mornings, and now he had fifteen thousand dollars a year, 
and a big house, and a retiring pension—a wonderful 
country 1s America! 

Another friend of mine heard President Burton make 
a speech in Denver, before a gathering of business men 
called the “Mile High Club.” He said that at his uni- 
versity the students were allowed to think, but they were 
“guided in their thinking’’; and the business men got the 
point and chuckled. His speech was a series of cheap 
jokes and hackneyed utterances, delivered with fervid 
eloquence. His type of scholarship you may judge from 
the titles of some of the books which he has produced: 
“The Secret of Achievement”; “The Life Which Is Life 
Indeed”; “On Being Divine.” 

Last year President Burton got tired of his regents, 
and accepted a higher salary at the University of Michi- 
gan, where we shall meet him again. His place has been 
taken by one of the university’s own professors, who was 
supposed to act as a rubber-stamp to the interlocking re- 
gents, but is now behind the scenes engaged in the usual 
struggle with Grand Bully Butler. President Coffman is 
not even allowed to make appointments to the university 
—to say nothing of allowing the heads of departments to 
do so. The names are brought up before the board of 
regents, and these wary gentlemen go over the man’s list 
of degrees and his record, and then Grand Duke Snyder 
says: “That seems good, but is he all right generally?” 
meaning, of course, has he any “dangerous ideas.” 

In the fall of 1919 the inspirational President Burton 
delivered some of those wonderful high-sounding phrases, 
which are a part of our university swindle. He said that 
“Sntegrity” must be the chief characteristic of university 
men and women. Whereupon a college paper, “The 
Foolscap,” was moved to a little plain speaking. It said: 


Academic freedom, to be sure, exists here at Minnesota as at 
other equally “ideal” universities. Our president has publicly 
announced that fact. Our faculty and the student body enthu- 
siastically applauded that announcement. This academic free- 
dom, however, is of so peculiar a nature that no one member of 
the faculty is free publicly to discuss it. The president may speak 
of it with an engaging boldness; the students may speak of it 
(and do) with a fine ironic scorn; but members of the faculty, 
those to whom is intrusted our instruction in “all forms of 
knowledge,” those even whom we address as “Professor” and 


_ They have seen the flush of shame and anger rise to the cheeks 


fessor is trembling with fear and anger because of official intima- 
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“Dean,” they dare not utter their true opinion concerning it; 
their mouths are effectually sealed. This the students know. 


of embarrassed teachers who could reply to audacious under- 
graduate taunts of insincerity and dishonesty only with mortified 
silence. They have seen, at that moment when vigorous applause 
gave generous approval to our president’s insistence on academic 
freedom, at that very moment when enthusiasm for truth was at 
its highest, at that very moment they saw instructors wink at their 
colleagues, and deans look meaningly at some understanding 
friend. Students, both inside and outside the class room, are 
particularly observant of the actions of their instructors. They 
know when deans applaud because they have to; when professors 
say things they do not mean. They know that-even while they 
listen to talk of academic freedom they see men annually relieved 
of their academic burdens for having dared to utter what they 
deemed to be the truth. These students know the colleges from 
which such instructors were dismissed. They know the names of 
these instructors. They know the cause for which they were 


dismissed. They know, also, that such is the state of academic a 
freedom at our university that, even as we go to press, at least ee 
one professor in the academic college—a professor, too, whose e5 
discreet devotion to facts, and whose cautious refusal to permit ae 
the slightest classroom interpretation thereof, make his potentially ae 


excellent subject an inexpressible bore—that at least this one pro- 


tion that he had entertained opinions for which his institution 
did not stand. 

This publication made a tremendous uproar in the 
university. For, of course, all university influence de- 
pends upon the keeping up of a pretense of freedom; the 
public must believe in these mighty captains of erudition 
and must not see them wink as they use their high-sound- 
ing words. A faculty committee of five members was 
appointed to investigate the statements made. This cem- 
mittee interviewed a great number of university people, 
members of the faculty of all ranks, both men and wom- 
en, also students and alumni. They submitted a report, of 
which I quote parts. You note the carefully guarded 
phrases: 


A great deal of evidence has been presented to your com- 
mittee which indicates the existence in our academic community 
of a sense of restraint and repression of a kind and degree dis- 
tinctly unfavorable to a sound and intellectual life. This is al- 
ready indicated by the vote taken at the meeting of the faculty 
on February 16. The investigation of the committee has served 
to confirm and verify this impression of a condition that cannot 
be described as wholesome. Fears have been disclosed to the. 
coinmittee, which if recounted in detail might seem to many 
members of the faculty absurd and unbelievable, and which 
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perhaps could not be entertained by others, either because of 
the possession of greater courage, or of a greater security of 
tenure, or because of the fact that their own convictions are in 
happier conformity with the ruling opinion. Nevertheless, the 
undoubted presence of these fears in the minds of many mem- 
bers of the faculty constitutes a psychological atmosphere de- 
pressing in its influence, and calculated to have a deleterious ef- 
fect upon the sincerity and quality of the teaching done under 
@ sense Of ifs. o. 

Tt has become of late a frequent experience that complaint 
on the part of some person or organization outside the uni- 
versity leads to an investigation, formal or informal, of the 
views or activities of some “member of the faculty. Commonly, 
it may be taken for granted that the activities complained of are 
wholly within the discretion of a teacher and the rights of a 
citizen. The mere knowledge, however, that such complaints 
are under investigation, creates a sense of intimidation, felt 
most strongly, of course, by the more inexperienced members 
of the faculty whose academic tenure is less secure... . . 

Much of the fear prevalent on the campus is due to re- 
ports of the manner in which investigations have been con- 
ducted by the regents, the attitude exhibited not always having 
been sufficiently clear and consistent to be wholly reassuring. 
Doubtless such impressions are sometimes due to mere in- 
advertencies; but the fact is that a member of the faculty, when 
summoned to answer charges preferred, frequently’ finds him- 
self unjustifiably on the defensive... .. 

Evidence has been brought to the attention of your com- 
mittee which plainly indicates the use of espionage by external 
forces that continually attempt to exert pressure upon the au-. 
thorities as to university teaching and personnel. Your com- 
mittee is firmly of the opinion that such pressure is not in the 
public interest. The invasion by private detectives of the do- 
main of academic life and thought is scarcely compatible with 
the maintenance of a sound and wholesome intellectual spirit. 
The methods and point of view of these people may be illus- | 
trated by your committee’s own experience. Early in the course 
of this investigation, one of these agents sought and obtained 
an interview with a member of your=committee, in which he 
volunteered the information that the “Foolscap” editorial 
(which, as it subsequently developed, he had not even read) 
was a piece of political propaganda, that he knew the particular 
party headquarters whence it came, and that it was certain he 
could discover the real author concealed behind the editorial 
screen. He offered, accordingly, on the assumption that your 
committee was interested, not in the question of fact raised 
by the editorial, but rather in the exposure and punishment of 
a quasi- -criminal conspiracy supposedly involved in its publica- 
tion, to worm himself into the confidence of the editor of the 
“Foolscap” and to procure for your committee by betrayal of 
this confidence the name of the guilty propagandist author. It 
is deplorable to note the constantly extending nets of private 
spy systems in civil life, and it is to be hoped that the threat- 
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ened invasion of academic life by this sinister influence may be 
prevented. No thoughtful person can fail to see how blighting 
would be its influence, when once firmly established, in the 
destruction of mutual confidence, and in rendering impossible 
that frankness of discussion and opinion without which the 
intellectual life is not freely nourished and stimulated. 


There remains only to state what action the faculty 
took in this matter. One member of the committee tells 
me about it: 


They postponed action until such a time as the committee 
was ready to report again to a closed faculty meeting giving 
specific instances of lack of academic freedom, with names and 
dates. The committee, having decided to present three typical 
cases in detail to the faculty, asked the president to summon 
a meeting. He passed the buck to the committee of the deans 
known as the senate. The deans thought it inopportune to call 
the meeting at that particular time, it being just prior to the 
June examinations. Summer vacation ensued. In September, 
when college re-opened, one of the five committeemen had gone 
East for a year as an exchange professor; another had been 
retired as a Carnegie pensioner on account of his age; a third, 
though still drawing a salary as a member of the faculty, had 
received notice of his dismissal; and the other two saw the 
futility of trying to bring the matter up again. 


Also I ought to add what action the regents took. 
They kicked out of the university the young instructor 
who had been most active in preparing the report. He has 
written me about the circumstances of his dismissal: 


Nothing specific was sent to me. But, by what chain of 
circumstances need not be told, I saw with my own eyes a let- 
ter from Pierce Butler addressed to President Burton asking 
for my decapitation. The neatest thing you ever saw—not a 
direct order, and not even a request for my dismissal, but a 
carefully worded statement to the effect that it seemed to him 
(Butler) regrettable that the name of the university had been 
linked up in the press with the name of myself. That was 
all. But Burton sent it down the line of officials as a positive 
decree and my fate at Minnesota was settled. Usually, as you 
perhaps are aware, the thing is done by word of mouth only. 
Butler, of course, never imagined that this letter would reach my 
eyes. 

Mr. Butler remains grand bully of the university; 
but here also we are at the “big scene” in the melodrama— 


the villain has the heroine helpless, but in the distance we 


hear the galloping hoofs of the rescuer’s horses! The 


farmers of Minnesota with their Non-partisan League, 
and the workers of the cities with their unions, have got 
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together into the Farmer-Labor party, and they have just 
elected their own United States senator. Before long they 
may also elect a governor of their state, and the University 
of the Ore Trust may become the University of the peo- 
ple of Minnesota. 

P.S.—As this book is going to the printer President 
Harding, wishing to show the public exactly how con- 
temptuous of public opinion it is possible for a public 
official to be, sends in the nomination of Grand Bully 
Butler for justice of the United States Supreme Court! 


CHAPTER XLVI 
INTRODUCING A UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT 


From the University of Minnesota we take the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railroad, which has a Princeton 
trustee and a recent New York University and Yale 
trustee for directors, and two National City Bank direc- 
tors. Overnight we come to Madison, Wisconsin, where 
for the first time we find an institution of higher educa- 
tion which has partly emerged from under the shadow of 
the White Terror. The reason for this is one man—Sen- 
ator LaFollette, who for forty years has been fighting the 
battle of the people in his state. LaFollette has not al- 
ways had his way; he‘has been in again and out again 
half a dozen times; but the thought of him is never out 
of the minds of the reactionaries, and many things they 
have wished to do in their university they have not dared 
to do. So at Wisconsin are two professors who are 
“rank” Socialists, and perhaps a dozen others more or 
less on the way to “rankness.” Just now the state admin- 
istration is LaFollette’s, but the administration of the uni- 
versity is reactionary, a relic of the war hysteria. 

The grand duke of the plutocratic element of the board 
is Mr. A. J. Horlick, whose contribution to American 
scholarship is a brand of malted milk, with a picture of 
a cow from which the commodity is understood to be 
derived. Quite recently the president of the University of 
Wisconsin announced that no one would be permitted to 
address the university who had not supported the govern- 
ment during the war. Mr. Horlick has proven his right 
to be numbered among the hundred percent patriots, the 
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firm of which he is head having been indicted by the 


United States government and fined fifty thousand dol- 
lars for the hoarding of flour. (Query: Is malted milk 
made out of flour?) ‘ 

The most active reactionary upon the board is Mr. 
Harry J. Butler, a railroad attorney of Madison; he is 
ably seconded by Dr. Seaman, a physician, anti-LaFollette 
candidate for governor last year; also by a wholesale gro- 
cer, a manufacturer of bathroom fixtures, two other at- 
torneys, and a manufacturer’s wife. For many years the 
university had a liberal president; since his death they 
have had an elderly zoologist of reactionary temper, who 
deftly dodges trouble by “passing the buck” to his board. 
The liberals, inside the university and out, are biding their 
time; they strengthened their hold on the state at the 
recerit election, and now hope to get one or two more 


members of the board, so that when a new president is . 


chosen he may be of their kind. 

Last winter it was rumored that I was coming East, 
and the students of the Social Science Club asked if I 
would deliver an address at the university. Before I had 
time to answer, I learned from newspaper clippings that 
the president of the university had announced that I was 
not a proper person to be heard by the students, and would 
not be granted the use of a hall.’ I have to spend some 
time every day declining invitations to deliver lectures, and 
thd elderly Wisconsin zoologist might have saved himself 
a lot of trouble if he had waited before he spoke. Of 
course, when he told me I couldn’t come, I felt compelled 
to go. 

eB oaent Birge had stated in the Madison “Capital- 
Times” that “Upton Sinclair’s attack on journalism could 
only be fairly expounded if a representative of the Asso- 
ciated Press or other organized journalistic body were 
present at the same time to answer.” Apparently it was 
the president’s idea that I never talked on any subject but 
the newspapers, which of course was underestimating the 
range of my discontent. However, I wired the “Capital: 
Times,” asking them to convey to their president the in-. 
formation, “I have been trying in every possible way to 
inveigle the Associated Press into answering “The Brass 
Check’ in any manner they might choose. I have pub- 
licly challenged them and their leading representatives a 
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dozen different times. If President Birge will persuade 
the Associated Press to send a representative to debate 
with me, he will confer upon me the greatest favor I 
could name.” 

President Birge made no answer to this, and on Fri- 
day, April 28th, when I arrived in Madison, I learned 
that the students of the Social Science Club had arranged 
that the meeting should be held on the following Monday 
in the high school auditorium. I-thought it would be inter- 
esting to collect a university president for this book, so 
the first thing I did was to go and pay a call on Dr. Birge. 

I am told that in his own line he is a distinguished 
scientist, and his friends at the university explained that 
he is accustomed to being treated with extreme deference. 
I am sorry to say that I missed this.point. I considered 
that I had been attacked in the newspapers entirely with- 
out provocation, and I was not willing to be content with 
polite evasions. In trying to get at the facts, I felt that 
I was acting in a public cause, and I was not thinking 
about the personality of a university president, any more 
than I was thinking about my own. 

He is a rather small man, with small dark eyes, and 
he sat at his big desk, watching me uncomfortably. I 
asked him what reasons he had for pronouncing the ban © 
upon me, and he could only say it was my reputation. I 
asked him where he had got his impression of my repu- 
tation, and of course he had to admit that he had got it 
from the capitalist newspapers. I asked if he had read 
any book of mine, and at first he said Le had not, then 
he thought he had read “The Jungle,” but had forgotten it. 

“Oh, no, President Birge,” I answered. _ Nobody that 
has read ‘The Jungle’ has ever forgotten it.” And I could 
see that this was not the answer he had expected. 

I asked him on what he based his impression that I 
had exaggerated in “The Brass Check.” He admitted 
that he had not read the book; whereat I remarked: “You 
have spoiled my score!” I explained that I had traveled 
from Pasadena to Madison, and stopped at nine cities on 
the way, and in each place I had talked to from ten to 
twenty educators—school teachers and college professors 
—and so far every person had read “The Brass Check.” 
“I thought I was going to get to New York with a hun- 
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dred percent record!’ President Birge murmured sym- 
pathetically. 

“You will realize,’ I added, “that it strikes me as sig- 
nificant that the one person who thinks the book isn’t true 
is the person who hasn’t read it.” 

I went on to tell about the many and various efforts 
I had made to lure the Associated Press into the arena. 
Before publishing the book I had submitted to Mr. Mel- 
ville E. Stone, then general manager of the Associated 
Press, four questions for him to answer. He had pre- 
viously written that he would be glad to answer any ques- 
tions, but he fell silent whet he read the questions I sent. 
I had written to Mr. Stone’s assistant, now general man- 
ager, calling his attention to the book, and asking for an 
answer on various points. At the annual convention of 
the Associated Press, held in New York in April, 1921, 
after “The Brass Check” had been out more than a year, 
it was officially announced in the “Editor and Publisher,” 
and also in the New York “Evening Post,” that the Asso- 
ciated Press had a committee investigating “The Brass 
Check,” and was shortly to issue a complete report upon 
the book. A couple of months later, when this report 
failed to appear, I wrote the Associated Press asking what 
had become of it, and when they failed to reply, I pub- 
lished my letter and sent a copy of it to the managing 
editor of every Associated Press newspaper in the United 
States—but without getting a reply from a single one! 

Only a couple of weeks before I met President Birge, 
another annual convention of the Associated Press took 
place in New York, and I repeated my challenge to this 
gathering, and sent a copy to every managing editor, and 
also every publisher, of the thirteen hundred Associated 
Press newspapers in the United States. No attention was 
paid to these communications, and not one single Asso- 
ciated Press newspaper was willing to demand that the 
Associated Press should produce the report on “The 
Brass Check,” which it had officially announced it was 
preparing. ; 

I showed President Birge also how the students of his 
cwn Social Science Club had tried in vain to get the 
Associated Press to answer me. Their first request, that 
the Associated Press should send 2 representative to meet 
me on a university platform, had met with no reply; a 
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second and very sharp letter had brought the response 
that no responsible newspaper man would be willing to 
meet me on a platform. Any newspaper man will realize 
the absurdity of this statement. The A. P. could find a 
man in any city—if they could furnish him with the facts! 

Then I set forth to President Birge my qualifications 
as an orator in university halls; as it happened, I came 
within his specifications, in that I had supported the gov- 
ernment during the war. I came of a long line of Amer- 
ican ancestors; my grandfather and my great-grandfather 
had been captains in the United States Navy, and my 
great-great-grandfather had commanded the frigate “Con- 
stitution.” I had had nine years of college and university 
life, and was a married man of good moral character. 

Also, I mentioned that it was not my intention to discuss 

the newspapers, but to lecture on “The College Student 
and the Modern Crisis.” All these facts the elderly zo- 
ologist politely received, and told me that if I would em- 
body them in a letter to him he would oblige me by a 
reply not later than noon of the next day. 

I wrote the letter, and received the reply, which was 
that President Birge would not change his decision, 
but that if the board of regents saw fit to grant my request, 
they would be at liberty to do so. Thereupon I gave to the 
press my letter to President Birge and his reply, and also 
an interview in which I stated that the president had af- 
forded me an exceedingly good example of my thesis 
“that educational institutions are controlled by special 
privilege,’ and that I would give up my intention of lec- 
turing on “The College Student and the Modern Crisis” 
in Madison, and instead would discuss the. subject of free 
speech in universities. The effect of which announcement 
was that the superintendent of the high school took fright, 
and withdrew permission for me to speak in his audito- 
rium! 


Sine 


CHAPTER XLV iH 
INTRODUCING A BOARD OF REGENTS 


On Tuesday morning the regents of the University of 
Wisconsin held a session; and I assumed. that, having 
made the acquaintance of a university president, you 
might also be interested in interviewing a board of. re- 
gents. I looked up the statutes of the state of Wisconsin, 


and ascertained that under the law all meetings of the 


board are public. So I went to the administration build- 


ing at ten o’clock on Tuesday morning, the hour set for ~ 


the meeting—and to my great surprise discovered the 
ladies and gentlemen of the august board meeting behind 
locked doors! : 

It appears that whenever they have a ticklish question 
to discuss, they evade the law by calling it a meeting of 
a “committee.” I am in position to testify that the meet- 
ing of the “committee” was a meeting of exactly the same 
individuals as later constituted a meeting of the “board”; 
also I am in position to testify that they discussed exactly 
the same subject, because the anteroom in which I was 
invited to sit and wait was so near to the meeting-room, 
that I could hear the voices when they were raised, and I 
knew that they were discussing the subject of my pro- 
posed speech. I handed to the secretary of the board a 
formal request for a hearing, and then waited. Ata quar- 
ter past ten, the secretary of the board came to the ante- 
room, which was occupied by myself and half a dozen 
newspaper reporters, and requested that we should go 
downstairs and wait, as it was not proper for us to be 
“listening in on the proceedings of the board.” lNatur- 
ally I was not gratified by this remark, as I had been sit- 


ting quietly in the chair which had been indicated to me as © 


the proper chair for me to occupy, and I had not been 
told that it was my duty to stuff cotton into my ears. 
However, I went downstairs, and waited another half 
hour, and then I wrote another note, stating briefly that 
I protested against the board settling a question in secret 
meeting, when the law required that their proceedings 
should be public. After that I waited another hour, and 
then the secretary informed me that the meeting of the 
board of regents was now about to begin, and that the 
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‘public” was welcome to enter. I entered the room where 
ladies and gentlemen of the board had been violating 
the law of their state for an hour and three-quarters, and 
I was informed that the board would be pleased to give 
me ten minutes in which to present my case. 

I have made it my practice to use most careful courtesy 
in dealing with my enemies, so as to put them in the © 
wrong. I dutifully rehearsed to the regents my qualifica- 
tions as a university orator, after which the board pro- 
ceeded to question me, the two active questioners being 
Mr. Butler, the railroad attorney, and Dr. Seaman, the 
reactionary candidate for governor. The latter wanted to 
know if I had been correctly quoted in the newspaper in- 
terview, in which I had charged that President Birge “had 
been influenced by money” in his decision against me. 

- Pardon me if I go into details on this point. We have 
seen several university professors being cross-questioned 
by boards of regents, and it will be worth while for us to 
have exact knowledge of how these inquisitions are con- 
ducted. You would have thought that Dr. Seaman, being 
a man prominent in public life, would have- taken the 
trouble to provide himself with a copy of the interview 
about which he intended to cross-question me; but he had 
not done so, and I, as it happens, do not go about with — 
copies of my newspaper interviews in my pocket. I was 
embarrassed by Dr. Seaman’s question, and could only 
explain that I had no recollection of having made any such 
statement about President Birge, and that certainly I could 
have no such idea about him. Newspaper reports were 
frequently inaccurate. What I had intended to say and 
should have said was that in his decision concerning me 
President Birge had “acted in the interest of special privi- 
lege.” Later, when I went out from the board, and got a 
copy of the interview, I discovered that this is exactly what 
I was reported to have said, and that Dr. Seaman had been 
misquoting me in a public session of the board, with half 
a dozen newspaper reporters diligently taking notes! 

. President Birge arose and asked on what ground I 

could have made such a statement about him. My answer 
was that he had shown his attitude of sympathy with 
special privilege by many things he had said in our long 
interview; also he had shown a very strong prejudice 
against the enemies of special privilege. 
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“How, for example?” he asked. 

I answered: “If I were a person disposed to take per- 
sonal offense, I would have considered myself outraged 
by the remark you made to me, that without having read 
any of my books you had come to the conclusion that I 
was a person ‘accustomed to pep up and exaggerate his 
statements in order to create a sensation and to increase 
the sale of his books.’” (I loathe the expression “pep 
up,’ and beg the reader to understand that I am quoting 
a university president.), 

At this President Birge became much excited, saying 
that this had been a confidential conversation; he had 
given me his personal opinion of my reputation at my 
request, and I now proceeded to tell it in the presence of 
newspaper reporters—and he was a man old enough to 
be my father! . 

I answered that I did not see that age had anything to 
do with the matter, nor could I understand how our inter- 
view could be regarded as “confidential”; I had come to 
him, a public official, acting in a public matter. There 
could have been nothing “personal” between us, for I did 
not know President Birge, I had never even heard his 
name until I read his interview in a Madison newspaper, 
stating that I was an unfit person to address the university 
students. 

Said President Birge: “I did not say you were unfit.” 

Said I: “I don’t know what your word was, but your 
action was certainly to that effect.” 

Then Attorney Butler spoke up, and wanted to know 
if I had threatened that if I were not permitted the use of 
a university building I would attack President Birge and 
the university in some other hall. To this I said that my 
action followed automatically from the situation. I had 
come to Madison for the purpose of delivering to the stu- 
dents an address entitled: “The College Student and the 
Modern Crisis.” If the university would permit me to 
deliver this address, I should deliver it. If they wouldn’t 
permit me to deliver this address, I should naturally have 
to discuss the question of why they took such action. Mr. 
Butler’s answer was that nobody should come to the uni- 
versity, with his consent, and try to bulldoze the board 
of regents by any kind of threat. : 

~ The board offered me an additional five minutes, if I 
16 
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wished it, but I answered that the greatest virtue in an 
orator was to know when he had said his say. I thanked 
them and retired; and that afternoon they held another 
session, and Mr. Butler and Dr. Seaman, ably seconded 
by the bathtub manufacturer and the wholesale grocer, 
voted that I should be refused the use of the gymnasium. 
The seven other members of the board voted that Presi- 
dent Birge should be requested to grant me the use of the 
gymnasium. President Birge himself did not vote, and I 
am sorry to state that the malted milk regent was absent 
and did not get recorded. Needless to say, all this pub- 
licity—it filled many columns of Madison’s two newspa- 
pers for five days—resulted in the gymnasium’s being 
packed on Wednesday evening. Some two thousand stu- 
dents heard my scheduled address, and asked me ques- 
tions for an hour afterwards, and thé walls of the build- 
ing did not collapse, nor have any of the students since 
thrown any bombs. 

Next afternoon I met the champion tennis team of 
the university, and played each of its members in turn, 
and beat them in straight sets; and I am told that the stu- 
dent body regarded this as a far more sensational incident 
than my Socialist speech. An elderly professor came up 
to me on the campus next day—I had never seen him be- 
fore, and don’t know his name; but he assured me, with 
deep conviction, that I had made a grave blunder—I 
should have played the tennis matches first, and made the 
speech second, and no building on the campus ss have 
been big enough to hold the crowd! 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
THE PRICE OF LIBERTY 


The University of Wisconsin has the reputation of 
being the most liberal institution of higher education in 
the United States, and on the whole I think the reputation 
is deserved. I have shown what a struggle it took to in- 
troduce one little impulse of new thinking into the place; 
and you must realize that every mite of freedom has been 
won by the same struggle, and the maintaining of it de- 
pends upon somebody’s willingness to be disagreeable. 1 
talked with one professor, who is known throughout the 
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United States as a writer and lecturer, not a Socialist, 
but a tireless advocate of social justice. This man has 
won, and he holds grimly the right to have his own say 
and his own way. He assigns to his graduate students 
“The Brass Check” as required reading, and as their thesis 
they make a study of some capitalist newspaper in its 
handling of half a dozen crucial public issues, such as the 
steel strike and Mexican intervention. 

The rub comes when the professor goes outside and 
lectures to city clubs and chambers of commerce, and gets 
into the newspapers in favor of the recognition of Soviet 
Russia. Then all the reactionaries in the state clamor for 
his scalp. He said to me: “They say a fox learns to enjoy 
being chased, and in the same way I have had to learn to 
enjoy outmatching my enemies. I feel that I am being 
stalked by a band of thugs; I have to set out deliberately 
and consciously to build up my prestige throughout the 
state, to keep myself in the public mind, so that my ene- 
mies won't dare go beyond abusing me. Manifestly, that 


-means that academic freedom is only for the man who 


has a tough skin and can be happy ina fight. The young 
man, also the weak man, is helpless; if he tries to tell the 
truth about anything, he’ll have to go out and write life 
insurance for a living.” ; 

Such is the judgment, after nearly two decades’ expe- 
rience, of one of America’s freest college professors, in 
America’s freest university. That many men should fail 
in such a test is inevitable. There is another professor in 
the university, an elderly man, who began his career as a 
Socialist of the academic type; he is the author of standard 
books on Socialism, and all through the years when he 
made his reputation he recognized the unearned incre- 
ment of land as a grave form of social injustice. He has 
now changed his views, and has become the tamest of 
conservatives, a pitiable figure. It happened recently that 
a friend of mine was in his office, and discovered.an eco- 
nomic basis for this transformation. Some one wanted to 
buy some lots from the old professor; and the price was 
two thousand dollars each, he said. He listened to some 
protest of the would-be purchaser ; then he said:-“I know; 
the price was eighteen hundred a couple of weeks ago, but 


it has now gone up.” 
He hung up the receiver, and blandly explained to my 
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friend that he was the fortunate possessor of a tongue of 
land between two lakes which blocked the development of 
the city of Madison, and real estate values were increasing 
there very rapidly! To a student of my acquaintance this 
old gentleman recently made the statement that “one who 
talks about unearned increment shows by that very act 
that he has not brains enough to be a graduate student.” 
It is interesting to note that when the President of the 
United States was appointing a commission to settle an 
important public question, it was this man he selected to 
represent the economists of the United States. 

They had their war hysteria in Wisconsin, as every- 
where. Senator LaFollette made a speech in which he 


_said we had “a grievance’ against the German Govern- 


ment, and the Associated Press took out the word “a” and 
substituted the word ‘“‘no’’—such a little lie, but it caused 
the whole country to shriek for LaFollette’s blood. A 
petition for his expulsion from the senate was circulated 
among the university faculty—the same thing the German 
reactionaries did with their university professors- at the 
outbreak of the war. It is not recorded how many pro- 
fessors in Germany refused to sign; but there were six 
courageous men at Wisconsin. One of these was Profes- 
sor Kahlenberg, whose father refused military service in 
Germany. Professor Kahlenberg lost the leadership of 
the chemistry department, and most of his worthwhile 
courses, and has not yet regained them. __ 

Also, there was George F. Comings, a lecturer in the | 
Extension Department, who after the war advocated an 
amnesty resolution at a meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Equity, a farmers’ organization. The resolution 
was laid on the table; letters of protest were written to 
the board of regents, and the lecturer was summoned to 
appear before the regents to submit to a rebuke. He re- | 
fused to appear, and was dismissed, and became candidate 
for lieutenant-governor of the LaFollette party, receiving 
the largest majority of any candidate on the ticket. When 
Kate Richards O’Hare was refused permission to speak 
in a university hall, Lieutenant-Governor Comings intro- 
duced her, and defended her from organized rowdies, at a 
meeting in the assembly chamber of the state capitol. He 
presided at a dinner of the Federated Press, at which I 
spoke in Madison, and presented a resolution in favor of 
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free speech. It is interesting to note that while he was in 
the university his most ardent opponent was a very 
wealthy dean, who is interested in several banks and a 
power company, and sells stock to the other professors. 
Some thirty years ago, during a controversy over aca- 
demic freedom, the board of regents of Wisconsin adopted 
a resolution, as follows: ‘Whatever may be the limita- 
tions which trammel inquiry elsewhere, we believe that the 
great State University of Wisconsin should ever encourage 
that continual and fearless sifting and winnowing by 
which alone the truth can be found.” A tablet containing 
this statement was presented by the class of 1910, but it 
was hidden in the cellar, covered with dust for many 
years, because the regents refused to allow it to be placed 
upon the building. It is now in place on Bascom Hall; 
and during the controversy over my address, the regents 
reaffirmed this motto as the policy of the board. But 
they refused to permit a committee of students and the 
faculty to determine what speakers should be heard. It 
appears that their understanding of freedom is the an- 
cient one of freedom for those who rule. : 
I have referred to the fate of the weaker and the 
younger members of the faculty. Let me tell you one 
story; I do it with much hesitation, because the man who 


told it to me begged me not to repeat it, and I can only do 


so by taking care to give no hint of his identity. Suffice 
it to say that he is a young instructor, a self-made and self- 


- taught man, who has worked his way up from bitter pov-~ 


erty in the face of severe physical handicaps. Life has 
meant continual suffering to him, but he is one of those 
natures which manage to use their trials as a means of 
self-discipline. He is one of the gentlest and sweetest 
natures it has ever been my fortune to meet, I wish he 
were a bold man and a fighter, but it happens to be the 
essence of his nature to shrink from strife and notoriety. 

I introduce to you another gentleman, who loves at- 
tention, and does not hesitate to thrust himself forward— 
the Honorable David Jayne Hill, ex-president of Roches- 
ter University and ex-ambassador to Germany; a public 
personage of wealth and reactionary views, who founded 
an organization, the National Association for Constitu- 
tional Government, for the purpose of distributing his 
convictions to the people of the United States. The Na- 
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tional Association for Constitutional Government, with 
David Jayne Hill as president, mailed out to all educators 
~in the United States a pamphlet by David Jayne Hill, 
setting forth the importance of preserving those features 
in the constitution of the United States which enable the 
rich to become richer and compel the poor to become 
poorer. Along with the pamphlet went a personal letter, 
inviting the recipient to express his opinion of the views 
set forth in the pamphlet, and stating, among other things, 
that the pamphlet was not circulated for propaganda pur- 
poses, but purely to ascertain the views of others upon 
the question. 

The young instructor received a copy of this letter ; his 
opinion was asked for, and he gave it; he said that he 
thought the views expressed i in the pamphlet were wrong, 
and he added: “When you state that you are not circu- 
lating it for propaganda purposes, I must say plainly that 
I think you are lying.” 

Let me point out that the young instructor did not rush 
to the newspapers with this opinion; he wrote it in a 
private letter, at request. He was specifically invited to 
say frankly what he thought, and he said frankly what 
he thought, to the organization which asked his opinion 
and no one else. ; 

But, of course, he had insulted one of the great moguls 
of the plutocracy; he had committed lese majesté in its 
gerossest form. It is easy to imagine what happened; the 
huffy mogul sent the letter to some mogul regent, or per- 
haps to a mogul administrator, and before many days the 
young instructor was summoned -to appear before his 
mogtl dean. Maybe you imagine that the dean pointed 
out ia a friendly way that the youngster had been injudi- 
cious im using a short and ugly word, and ought to use 
longer words while he was connected with a state univer- 
sity. If that is what you imagine, you know very little 
about universities. 

What actually happened was something I had to drag 
from the young man by half an hour of tactful question- 
ing. It was evident that the experience had been a cruel 
one; he did not want to think about it, he could not speak 
about it without his hands trembling, and his voice also. 
- He had been stormed at and denounced, he had been told 
that he was a fool and a puppy, and that he should there 
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and then take his pen in hand and write an abject apology 
to the great mogul he had so insulted. And here was 
a young man trying to exist upon the pitiful salary of a 
university instructor, and with a young wife expecting a 
baby. He demanded twenty-four hours to think it over, 
and he went away and wrestled it out with himself. He 
wrote the letter, and since that time has retired into his 
own shell; he never thinks about public questions, he 


writes no letters to anyone, he hardly even reads a news- 


paper, but lives and labors in a little specialty, where he 
hopes to make some contribution to human knowledge. 
Meantime, the dean who did thi§ thing is one of the most 
prominent and powerful persons in the university, in 
charge of the moral destinies of several thousand future 
citizens of the state of Wisconsin. And that is what 
“academic freedom” means in America’s freest university ! 


CHAPTER XLIX 
THE PEOPLE AND THEIR UNIVERSITY 
I do not want anyone who reads this book to get the 


idea that I am so naive as to imagine that there is no 


enemy of freedom of teaching save economic privilege. 
I know there are others, and all I am doing is tackle the 
biggest one first. If I work for the control of universi- 
ties by organized farmers and labor unions, it is not be- 
cause I am unaware that these groups have their interests 
and prejudices, but merely because I believe that these 
groups can learn to understand true freedom and justice, 
whereas I know that a plutocratic class has never been 
able to learn anything at any time in human history. 

In the University of Wisconsin it is interestingly 
shown that as soon as you break down the rule of special 
privilege, you find yourself confronted by various kinds 
of mass prejudice and group interest. The people of the 
state consider that they own a university, and they expect 
this university to do their way. The question arises— 
who shall set the standards, the voters, or the faculty, who 
think they know more? The Wisconsin farmer drives up 
to Madison in his automobile, and demands an interview 
with a dean, saying: “Here I am supporting this univer- 
sity by my taxes, and here you’ve gone and flunked my 
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son!” The farmers’ organizations keep jealous watch 
over the percentage of “flunkings,” and if it is too high, 
they say the university is being made into a place of aca- 
demic snobbery. And maybe they are right—it is not so 
easy to say! 

- A former state superintendent of education in Wiscon- 
sin told Me a funny story. It was proposed to have the 
normal schools teach engineering, but President Van Hise 
of the university said this was impossible; the university 
alone could teach engineering, it had mysteriously and 
mystically efficient methods of doing so. ‘he superinten- 
dent met an instructor who had recently been taken on in 
this school, and thinking he would like to know about 
these special methods, he asked: “How did they tell you 
to teach engineering ?” . 

“They didn’t tell me anything,” said the instructor. 

“You mean they gave you no special instructions about 
how you were to teach?” 

“Nothing at all,” said the other; then he thought— 
“Oh, yes, to be sure, they told me to flunk one-third of 
the students and send them to the Agricultural School!” 

Also there are the religious organizations, clam- 
oring for their share of power. There is the so-called 


“Fundamentalist” movement in the Baptist church, an or-° 


ganization which combines theological with economic 
obscurantism, and wages vigorous war against the teach- 
ing of modern ideas. Professor Otto is giving a course 
on ‘Man and Nature,” an elementary survey of evolution, 
the most popular course in the university. The Baptists 
denounce him as an atheist, and all the religious organiza- 
tions have got together to demand that the university shall 
drop this course. The place is surrounded by a veritable 
fortification of religious establishments, all carrying on 
instruction of their own, and all trying to break into the 
state institution. There is the Wesleyan Foundation, 
which hires “student pastors,” and is giving courses off 
the campus, and wants these courses to count as university 
credits. They have succeeded in arranging this at the 
University of Illinois; why not at Wisconsin? There are 
the Catholics, with a million dollar endowment, a chapel 
and dormitories, also clamoring for their share of univer- 
sity power and prestige. There is a Lutheran building, 
an Episcopal chapter-house, and so on. These religious 
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movements are now opened with an official university 
convocation, and they are pushing, pushing all the time, 
trying to keep modern science away from the people. 

Also, of course, the militarists have been lifted up by 
the war wave. Wisconsin is compelled to have military 
training, being a “land grant” institution. So the campus 
is troubled by the clamor of young men preparing them- 
selves for slaughter. Officers strut about with artificial 
pomposity—I say artificial, because I suspect they are ex- 
real estate men and Rotary Club members. However, their 
disguise serves them with the khaki-clad sheep who rush 
here and there in response to barked-out orders, and have 
their photographs taken in long lines, to send home to 
mamma and papa on the farm. I wandered about watch- 
ing them; and for variety I came upon a madman, stand- 
ing all alone on the campus, leaping up like a jumping-jack, 
shooting his two arms this way and that, and making si- 
lence through a megaphone. I was puzzled, until I saw 
a moving-picture operator taking the scene; it was a 
“cheer leader” having himself perpetuated! 

They have, of course, their athletic craze at Wisconsin, 
as everywhere else. Enormous sums are handled, and 
there is the usual graft; favoritism in jobs, free tickets 
and passes, and the “scalping” of these. There is the 
usual professionalism, with easy jobs for athletes pre- 
tending to go through college. There are the usual fra- 
ternities and sororities, organized into little snobbish 
groups, and busy with student politics, “log-rolling” and 
“back-scratching.” If the purpose of the university is to 
prepare students for what they are to meet in outside life, 


these things, of course, have their place. 


They have a daily paper, the “Cardinal,” and I discov- 
ered that here also the students are getting a complete 
training in the ways of the outside world. The “Cardi- 
nal’ is supposed to be the publication of the student body, 
and those who edit it are supposed to do the work for the 
honor and the experience. But large sums are taken in 
and no one knows where they go. There was an investi- 
gation by the student senate, and the findings were kept 


secret. One student on the board persisted in asking ques- 


tions, and he was expelled; he ran for re-election, and 
on the very day of election the paper published an elab- 
orate attack upon his integrity; his answer was published 
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the day after his defeat! The paper refused publication of 
another student’s article, demanding to know the circula- 
tion of the paper and the salaries paid to the editors, if 
any. It developed that the business manager had bor- 
rowed three hundred and seventy dollars from the paper 
without security, and that there had been other such loans 
not specified. A pretty complete training for capitalist 
journalism and politics! 

Here, as everywhere, it is the fraternity and sorority 
groups which run the student body. They bring from 
their wealthy homes the usual reactionary opinions; and 
the last reactionary governor, Philipp by name, laid down 
the ideal of a university a couple of years ago—the mothers 
and fathers of Wisconsin might rest assured that their 
university would send their sons and daughters home with 
the same ideas they had when they came! I picked upa 
couple of issues of the “Wisconsin Octopus,” a humorous 
monthly published by the student body. Here is a little 
sketch, which might have been taken from the “Saturday 
Evening Post,” showing a long-haired student in specta- 
cles, listening enraptured to a frantic Bolshevist orator on 
a‘soap-box, while another figure, labeled “Stude Body,” 
turns away in disgust. This heads an editorial, “Boost 
Wisconsin.” “Empty heads are the cause of mental revo- 
lution,” says this wise editor—forgetting about stomachs. 
He denounces “a small group, yet a very insistent and 
annoying group,” which is attacking its alma mater. “Wis- 
consin welcomes criticism, but criticism made in a holy 
and healthy manner. Wisconsin has no room for knock- 
ers. They are not welcome. .... Let those with radi- 
cal thoughts keep them to themselves.” 

I turn to the front cover of this satisfied publication; 
it portrays a table in a lobster palace, with a semi-nude 
girl-student at a supper-party with a man-student. There 
is a quart bottle of liquor on the table, and another in a 
bucket of ice beside the table, and the man-student has 
fallen asleep, dead drunk. Such is student life according 
to the “Wisconsin Octopus” for May, 1922. And in case 
this issue be not representative, I take up that of January, 
1922. This also portrays on the cover a semi-nude girl- 
student at a “prom” with a young man-student, who can 
scarcely be distinguished from the one in the “Arrow” 
collar advertisement on the back cover. The frontispiece 
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of the issue consists of a drawing entitled: “The Clock 
Watcher,” and we discover that a “clock watcher” is a 
man-studerit observing the ankles of a  girl-student. 
On the next page we find a poem, which speaks for itself : 


Absinth makes the heart grow fonder, 
Makes the lights go blinking yonder, 
Makes .one lamp-post seem like ten, 
Absent absinth, come again. 


On the next page we find a cartoon, portraying a semi- 
nude girl-student, sunk in a lounging chair, smoking a 
cigarette; we are told: 


A good woman’s a good woman, 
But a smoke’s a smoke. 


On the next page we find some sketches, seeming to indi- 
cate that the “prom” is a kind of college kissing game, and 
that at the end of this game the girl lies in a drunken 
swoon. Later on we find three drawings, “The Famous 
Prom Soak,” which tell us in three funny ways that the 
“prom” is a place where both boys and girls get drunk 
and have a headache the next morning. A little farther on 
occurs an illustration of a boy and girl who are con- 
versing : 
“T know something that beats the Prom.” 


“What?” 
“Buy a car, and park some place.” 


> 


A little later we learn: “If it’s stag, it’s a souse-party.’ 
A little later we see a girl walking on an electric-light wire, 
and it is explained to us, “A modern girl can’t be shocked.” 

I think I have quoted enough. I leave it to the impar- 
tial reader to decide the question—whose heads are empty 
at the University of Wisconsin? Is it the little group of 
dévoted idealists of the Social Science Club, who in the 


face of ridicule and scolding have brought a series of 


writers and public men, both radical and conservative, to 
discuss modern problems before the student body? Or is 
it the little set of snobbish fraternity men, who run the 
social and political life of the university, and edit its pub- 
lications for the advertising of their own sensuality and 
cynicism ? 
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CHAPTER L-_ : 
EDUCATION F. O. B. CHICAGO 


There was one American captain of industry with a 
monstrously developed bump of acquisitiveness; as he 
described himself: “I ama great clamorer for dividends.” 
It was frequently charged that in the early days his clam- 
oring—or at any rate that of his subordinates—did not 
stop at arson and burglary ; it is certain that it did not 
stop at railroad rebates, “midnight tariffs,’ and numerous 
other violations of law. By such means he made himself 
master of the oil industry of the country, and was on the 
way to acquiring the railways and the banks and the 
Child’s restaurants. He had made one or two hundred 
millions of dollars, and was busily turning it into one or 
two billions; but he found rising against him a clamor of 
public execration, and the poor rich man, whose second 
most conspicuous bump was of fear, began casting about 
for some way to take the curse off himself. : 

About that time he met an educator—one of these typi- 
cal American combinations of financial shrewdness and. 
moral fervor, a veritable wizard of a money-getter, a | 
“vamp” in trousers, a grand, impressive, inspirational 
Chautauqua potentate. The old oil king was completely 
captivated. We can imagine him going home to the 
privacy of the royal bed-chamber, or wherever it is that 
oil kings and queens exchange domestic confidences. “Say, 
Laura, I met a fellow today—by crackie, he’s a wonder! 
He’s a professor of Semitics, or pyrotechnics, or some- 
thing or other, I forget just what—but he knows every- 
thing there is, and he’s going to build me a university and 
make me the greatest philanthropist in America!” 

“Now, John,” says the oil queen, “you better be care- 
ful and hold on to your money. The Lord is able to take 
care of people’s souls, and they don’t need this new- 
fangled modern learning. es 

“That's all right, my dear,” says the oil ae “hut 
every business has to advertise. I figured out that this is 
the cheapest yet. And, besides, I always wished I’d had 
an education, so that you and I might get invited out to 
dinner-parties, and not have everybody laugh at us the way 
they do.” 
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_ This oil king had a pathetic trust in education, as 
something you could buy ready-made for cash, the same 
as a political machine or a state railroad commission. If 
anybody tried to put off on him an oil-field that had got 
salt water in, he would know the difference; but it did 
not occur to him that there might be fakes in education, 
or that a petroleum philanthropist might not be able to 
order the whole of the human spirit, F.O.B. Chicago, 
thirty days net. 

I picture the educational “he-vamp,” President Harper, 
calling into consultation some fellow-faker in the architec- 
tural line. Says the architectural wizard: “I suppose 
this old bird will want something plain and economical— 
the biggest floor-space for his money.’ 

“Not on your life,” says the educational wizard. “He 
wants something he never saw before; he’s going in for 
‘ culture. You know I specialize in these old things—He- 
brew and Greek and Assyrian and Sanskrit and Egyp- 
tia te 


“How would it do to give him a row of pyramids?” 
says the architectural wizard. 

“No,” says the educational wizard, “he would think 
that was heathen. He’s a religious old bird—a Baptist, 
like me; that’s how I got him, in fact—met him at an ice 
cream festival.” 

“Oh, well then, it’s plain,” says the architectural 
wizard, “What we want is real old Gothic—stained-glass 
windows, mullioned, and crenellated battlements, and 
moated draw-bridges—” 

“That sounds great!’ says the educational wizard. 
“What does it look like?” 

“T’ll have one of my office boys get you up a sketch this 
afternoon,” says the architectural wizard. “It’s a good 
style from our point of view, because it uses about four 
times as much stone per square foot of floor-space, and 
stone is where we get our rake-off.” 

A thousand years ago, you understand, men rode over 
the earth, clad in heavy iron armor, like hard-shell crabs. 
Every joint had to be tightly covered, lest a flying arrow 
should pierce the crack; and when they built themselves 
homes they were moved by this same terror of swift 
atrows, so they made the windows narrow and deep. They 
built the walls of thick stone to withstand the pounding of 
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battering-rams, and to hold up the enormous weight of 
the pile. Such was the origin of “Gothic” architecture ; 
and I do not know any better way to expose to you the 
elaborate system of buncombe which is called “higher 
education” than to state that here in twentieth century 
America, where we know of bows and arrows only in 
poetry, and have the materials and the skill to build struc- 
tures of steel and glass, big and airy and bright as day— 
we deliberately go and reproduce the architectural mon- 
strosities, the intellectual and spiritual deformities of a 
thousand years ago, and compel modern chemists and 
biologists and engineers to do their research work by arti- 
ficial light, for fear of arrows which ceased to fly when 
the last Indian was penned up in a reservation. 

Not alone at the University of Chicago do you find 
stone towers with crenellated battlements—that is, notches 
through which arrows may be fired, and stones and flam- 
ing Standard Oil hurled down; you find them at college 
after college all over the United States. . I look up some 
pictures I happen to have—here they are at Princeton and 
at Syracuse and at Colorado! You find Columbia Univer- 
sity spending several millions for a huge Roman temple 
of white marble, called a library—a structure which is 


magnificent for picture post-card purposes, but which: 


gives about ten per cent of the shelf-room that should 
have been bought for the money, and compels everybody 
in the main reading-room to use electric lights most of the 
day ! 

I recall one of my earliest radical impulses, derived 
from the spectacle I used to see when I stayed late in the 
afternoon in this. library building. From regions un- 
known would emerge an army of old women with buckets 
and scrubbing-brushes; pitiful, wizened up old creatures 
crawling about the marble corridors on their hands 
and knees, mopping up the dirt of the students’ 
feet and the spittle of their mouths. Manifestly, this 
cleaning might have been done by machinery, it might 
have been done by able-bodied men with mops; but 
women were cheaper, and there were those in charge of 
the university's affairs who cared more about money than 
humanity. 

Of course, we know what such persons will answer; 
the old women were glad to get the work. In the same 
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they discovered that men were anxious to get such work, 
even at the cost of their health. In his book, “The Higher 
‘ Learning in America,” Thorstein Veblen tells of an inci- 
dent which happened in a certain laboratory “dedicated to 
one of the branches of biological science.” Having been 
for ten years a professor at the University of Chicago, 
Professor Veblen felt under the necessity of withholding 
4 names; but I am not under the same necessity, and I 
_ ‘make so bold as to state that it occurred in the Hull Bio- 
; logical Laboratory of the University of Chicago. 
_ The building was supposed to be ventilated by a hot air 
system; fresh air was taken in from the outside, and 
__~warmed over steam coils, and distributed through the 
building. It began to be noted that members of the scien- 
tific staff were mysteriously falling sick. They would be 
. forced to stay at home, or to take a vacation; they would 
get well, and then come back and get sick again. Finally, 
one professor went rooting about in the basement of the 
building, and made the discovery that the university au- 
thorities, in order to save the cost of heating, had boarded 
up the outside intake, so that the air which passed through 
the steam-coils was being derived in part from a man- 
_ hole leading to a sewer. The great capitalist university 
had found it too costly to heat its Gothic halls—playfully 
_ described by Veblen as “heavy ceiled, ill-lighted lobbies, 
which might have served as a mustering place for a body 
of unruly men at arms, but which mean nothing more to 
the point today than so many inconvenient flag-stones to 
be crossed in coming and going.” 


CHAPTER LI 
- THE UNIVERSITY OF STANDARD OIL 


__ Providence arranged it that soon after the University 
of Chicago was built, the oil king’s digestion gave out, 
___ -and he retired to the country to live on graham crackers 
and milk and play golf all day. The job of turning his 
two hundred million dollars into two billions was left to 


’ 


his efficient subordinates, and they were not so much inter: 


y they answer that chemists and biologists and engi- 
at cost of their eyesight. At the University of Chicago 3 
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ested in the old man’s advertising ventures, so that the 
university was left to run itself. Veblen describes its 
spirit as “a ravenous megalomania.”’ For years President 
Harper followed the plan of buying everything he wanted, 
and sending the bill to John D. But that was stopped, 
and now the running of the university is seen to by the 
usual board of interlocking directors, mostly elderly Bap- 
tists. They have had in past times some first-rate scien- 
tists; what they have now is a faculty of aged dotards, 
who set the tone of the place, and the young men try to 
act dotards to the best of their ability. 

They are sensitive on the subject of petroleum at the 
university; they blush at mention of the word, and do not 
admit the conventional book-plates showing the lamp of — 
knowledge. Some time ago a wag composed a “doxology” 
for use by the students, and the young radicals have fun 
with this— 


Praise God from whom oil blessings flow, 
Praise him, oil creatures here below, 
Praise him above, ye heavenly host, 

Praise Father, Son—but John the most. - 


I met one professor at the University of Chicago who 
insisted that teaching was entirely free. He added, with. 
some asperity: “Of course you will do the Bemis story! 
We shall never hear the end of the Bemis story.” 

“Too bad!” I said, sympathetically. “I haven’t heard 
that story; what is it?” 

“Just a piece of slander,’ said the professor. “I 
know positively that the case of Bemis was not a case of 
academic freedom at all, and he himself admits it.” 

That was something definite. I ascertained that Ed- 
ward W. Bemis is an economist and engineer, with offices 
in Chicago and New York, so I wrote and asked him 
about the matter. I quote his letter, and leave it for you 
to form your own judgment: 


I was called from Vanderbilt University to the University 
of Chicago to the chair of Associate Professor of Economics 
and Sociology, at the opening of the University of Chicago in 
October, 1892. In March, 1895, President Harper informed me 
that the trustees had dropped me from the faculty the previous 
December, to take effect in July, 1895. He informed me then 
and in subsequent conversations that my attitude on public util- 
ity and labor questions was the cause, and that if he cared to 
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talk about the reasons for my dismissal, I could not secure any 


_ other college position in the country. 


A great deal was made of the matter in the newspapers all 
over this country, under the heading of College Freedom, and 


‘many papers took it up. I did teach after that, for two years, 


1897-9, in the Kansas State Agricultural College, but, finding 
no openings in the larger universities, I turned my attention 
exclusively to the investigati6n of public utility questions, and 
to assisting states, cities and commissions in such matters? I 
found a congenial field as head of the Cleveland, Ohio, Water 
Department, under Tom L. Johnson, from September, 1901, to 
1910, and have since then spent my strength on building up an 
organization of engineers and accountants devoted to assisting 
cities and states and other public bodies, including the national 
government, in appraisals and rate adjustments of public utilities. 

I received no calls for teaching, save as above mentioned, 
since I was forced out of the University of Chicago, and for 
over twenty years have sought none. I have never been a 
Socialist, or an extremist along any line, but have investigated 
and to some degree favored public ownership of public utilities, 
and have had a friendly relation with the American labor move- 
ment. : 

My opposition to the efforts of certain Chicago utilities to 
secure lighting and street railway franchises, while I was at the 
University of Chicago, and the public address which I made 
during the famous Pullman strike in 1894, wherein I did not 
endorse the strike but did say that the railroads had often boy- 
cotted each other, violated law, etc., as well as had the men, 
were features assigned by President Harper for the opposition 
to me, resulting in my dismissal by the trustees of the uni- 
versity. 


A professor at the University of Chicago who read 


this manuscript volunteered to get for me the univer- 


sity’s side of the story, and he wrote me: 


At the time of his “dismissal” Bemis was in the extension 
division. His appointment ran out and he was offered re-appoint- 
ment, his remuneration to come from the fees of students. This 
action might, of course, be described in Mr. Bemis’ phrase, 
“dropped me from the faculty.” — 


I submitted that statement to Professor Bemis, who 
answered by wire: : 


My letter which you quote is absolutely correct. No propo- 
sition for continuance of my work, half of which was to ad- 
vanced students within the university walls, was ever made to me. 

‘Another of the casualties of Mr. Rockefeller’s uni- 
versity was Professor Triggs, as I have told in “The 
Brass: Check,” and I gather they were not sorry when 
Veblen moved West. I was told that one professor had 
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recently been “on the carpet for excess of radical zeal,” 
and I wrote to ask him if this was true. He answered 
that the trouble he had got into was for being away too 
much. Said he: “I have never known of anyone at Chi- 
cago being interfered with in any way ‘for excess of 
radical zeal.’ To be sure, no such excess exists.” Which 
I find a charming reply! é 
To the same effect is the testimony of John C. Ken- 
nedy, formerly a professor at the University of Chicago. 
Questioned by Chairman Walsh of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission, Professor Kennedy stated concerning 
the faculty: “A sincere desire to deal with fundamental 
conditions does not seem to be there in most cases... .. I 
think they are a poor crowd among which to look for lead- 
ers to bring about any fundamental change in social condi- 
tions.” The reason for Professor Kennedy’s discontent 
was that he had been engaged by the University of Chi- 
cago Settlement to make a survey of labor and living con- 
ditions among the Stockyards workers. He had prepared 
an elaborate and thoroughly documented report, which 
several of the packers found satisfactory; but Swift & 
Company—which has a member of the firm on the board 
of the University of Chicago—objected that .Professor 
Kennedy had drawn “political conclusions” from his data ; 
that is, he had suggested a remedy for the evil conditions 
in the Stockyards, for the workers to organize to protect 
themselves! These portions of the report were cut out 
before it was published, and the whole matter was hushed 
- up, both by the university authorities and by the news- 
papers of the interlocking directorate in Chicago. 
They have one “renommir professor” at Chicago, and 
are very proud of him. I don’t think I exaggerate in say- 
ing that out of the score of faculty members I talked with 
on the subject of.academic freedom, not one failed to 
mention Robert Morss Lovett as the university’s certifi- 
cate of emancipation from Standard Oil. Out of the 
warmth of his big heart Professor Lovett gives his help 
to Hindoo revolutionists thrown into jail, and to Russian 
sweat-shop workers clubbed over the head by the police. 
I asked him to read this manuscript, and he tells me that 
he thinks I am too severe upon the university. He won- 
ders what I will have to say about places like Minnesota 
and Illinois, which are so much worse. To avoid misun- 
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derstanding, let me state that I have not been able to find 
a single one of the great American universities which is 
truly liberal or truly free; but there are degrees of bad- 
ness among them, and the University of Chicago is one 
of the best. I have no desire to deny it due credit, there- 
fore I note Professor Lovett’s comment—that during the 
early days of the university President Harper stood for 
liberalism in religion, and thereby lost much Baptist 
money ; also that the university made an enviable record 
during the war, in that there was no interference with 
the private views of any professor on this question. 
Shortly after the war there developed a strong 
movement to refuse diplomas to about a dozen of the stu- 


‘dents who were accused of radical activities, but this 


movement was defeated at the last minute. I talked with 
several of these students, and with others who are now 
struggling to defend ideas of social justice at the univer- 
sity. They had a little paper, called “Chanticleer,” and 
were so indiscreet as to reprint an article from the Seattle 
“Union Record” praising the paper. So the student daily 
hailed them as the “boy Bolsheviks” of the university, and 
both students and professors joined in a campaign of ridi- 
cule and sneering. The climax came with the fourth issue, 
containing an article by Clarence Darrow; not twenty 
students could be found to distribute this. Among the 
most active in attacking the little paper was a dean who 
has just died; he never lost an opportunity to denounce 
the radicals, and gave no scholarships or honors to such. 
I am presenting in this book many cases of college pro- 
fessors “let out” for speaking intemperately about conser- 
vatives; I am wondering if anyone will answer me. by 
telling of a single professor “let out” from an American 
college for speaking intemperately about radicals! 

I talked with another professor at Chicago, who does 
not want his name used. I asked him what he thought 
about the status of his profession, and he gave the best 
description of academic freedom in America that I have 
yet come upon. He said: “We are good cows; we stand 
quietly in our stanchions, and give down our milk at 


regular hours. We are free, because we have no desire 


to do anything but what we are told we ought to do. And 


we die of premature senility.” Fea ae 
They have another professor at the University of Chi- 
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cago who is not entirely satisfied with America as it is, 
and that is Robert Herrick, the novelist. He expressed 
the fear that I might try to write the same kind of book 
as “The Brass Check”; that is, to show direct pressure 
of financial interests upon college professors—whereas the 


way it is done is by class feeling, by the tradition of aca- 


demic dignity, the prestige of old and established things, 
“the tone of the house.”’ I took the liberty of telling Pro- 
fessor Herrick of a few cases I had collected, and he 
admitted that he had had no idea there were things like 
that going on. 


Robert Herrick would, of course, never fail in urban- ~ 


ity and graciousness; but fundamentally, I think he is 
more pessimistic about American education than I am. He 
said: “Universities can’t get money except by getting 
great numbers of students; so they dare not set any high- 
er standards than rival institutions in the same neighbor- 
hood. So the American soul stays flabby ; all that counts 
is show, and in every department you get by with super- 
ficiality. It is a lunch-counter system of education; read 
a novel and get a credit; then go out into the world, and 
use your college prestige to make a fortune; and then 
give your name to a college building. We do absolutely 
nothing for men and women who come to college, in the 
way of giving them true culture, higher standards of 
thought or conduct. I go to any university club and look 
over the alumni, and I see that we have given them no 
distinction—in dress, in speech, in morals, in ideas. You 
cannot tell them from the bathtub salesmen or the agents 
of barbers’ supplies you meet in the lobby of the Black- 
stone Hotel.” 

The above is from a man who has been teaching for 
twenty-nine years at the University of Chicago; and you 
“may compare it with the pungent remark of Professor 
Cattell, who was a teacher for twenty-six years at Colum- 
bia: “The average university club in America could more 
easily dispense with its library than with its bar.” 

P. S*-The remark on page 244, regarding the lamp of knowl- 
edge, was merely a joke on my part, but the publication of “The 
Goose-step” brought me a letter from a former Chicago student, 
as follows: “One fact you got, Lord knows how, I had straight 
from Dean Robertson (in an address in chapel) ; ‘it is the matter 
of the rejection of the oil lamp as a symbol in the ‘Coat of Arms’ 
of the University.” 
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CHAPTER LII 


LITTLE HALLS FOR RADICALS 


The touchiest problem with all academic authorities is 
;' that of “outside speakers.” “They can handle their own 
2 professors; by care in selecting instructors, and-weeding 
___ out the undesirables before they get prestige, they can keep 
. dangerous ideas from creeping into the classrooms. But 
it always happens there are half a dozen students who 
.come from Socialist homes, and these get together and 
call themselves some society with a college name, and start 
inviting labor agitators and literary self-advertisers, to dis- 
turb the dignity and calm of scholarship. This puts the 
university administration in a dilemma; they are damned 
if they do and damned if they don’t. If they refuse to let 
3 the radical propagandist in, there is a howl that they are 
~~ repressing freedom of thought; on the other hand, if they 
do let him in, who can figure what millionaire may be led 
to alter his will? 
There is always a little group of disturbers at every 
large university; and those at Chicago were moved to 
- invite Upton Sinclair to come to their campus and repeat 
his Wisconsin performance. I was not present at the 
consultation between the president of the University of 
Chicago and his loyal and efficient secretary; but I have 
_ been able to imagine the scene. You understand, there 
isn’t a particle of prejudice against radicals, and we have 
absolute freedom of speech at our university, we are 
willing for the students to hear anyone they wish; but we 
decide that we had better minimize the trouble by confin- 
ing this literary self-advertiser to a small hall, so that 
students will not announce the meeting, and the newspa- 
“& pers won't hear about it, and the wealthy trustees and 
donors may not know that it has happened. 
But the day before the lecture there is excitement in 


cago, and has telephoned asking for an interview. He 
comes; and we discover that he has shaved off the bushy 
black Bolshevik whiskers in which we had every right to 
expect to find him; also he has left off his red necktie, and 
has adopted a gentle and seductive smile—you know how 
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our president’s office—Upton Sinclair has arrived in Chi- - 


cunning these Bolsheviks are! Our president’s secretary _ 
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tries to smooth him down—tells him what a great novelist 
he is, and how delighted we are to have him speak at 
our university, and how, of course, there is no particle of 
prejudice against radicals. Then he is taken into the dark 
Gothic chamber where our aged president sits by the dim 
light of arrow-proof windows. 

Harry Pratt Judson has been at our university since it 
was founded thirty years ago, and is a holder of ten col- 
lege degrees, and a high interlocking director in all the 
Rockefeller foundations for the guidance of American 
intellectual life. Also he is the author of a manual for 
college presidents entitled: “The Higher Education as a 
Training for Business,’ a book which deserves to be 
required reading for every course in educational adminis- 
tration, a standard guide to the art of persuading the rich 
to put up their money for mullioned windows and crenel- 
lated battlements and moated draw-bridges. There has 
to be somebody to keep the interlocking directorate aware 
of the importance of culture, and Harry Pratt Judson is 
the boy for this job; showing how a college education 
really does pay in dollars and cents, and putting it in lan- 
guage so simple that the basest pork merchant over at the 
“yards” can get the point. Says our President Judson: 
“Men buy and sell, not merely for fun, but for profit.” 
And again: “A reputation for honest dealing with custo- 
mers is a valuable asset.” And again: “The habit of sus- 
tained mental application is got only by persistently ap- 
plying the mind to work in a systematic way.” Can any 
one deny these statements? If so, let him speak, or forever 
after hold his peace, while we, the administration of the 
University of Chicago, assert and declare that our Harry 
Pratt Judson isan educated educator and an inspired in- 
spirationalist. 

The Bolshevik author enters the presidential sanctum, 
still with that evil seductive smile. He explains that he 
has spoken to an audience of two thousand people at the 
University of Wisconsin, and fears that a hall seating 
only two hundred people will not accommodate those who 
wish to hear him at Chicago. He understands there is a 
large auditorium, Mandel Hall, which seats thirteen hun- 
dred 

“Ah, yes,” says our president, with that urbanity which 
distinguishes him, “but we are accustomed to reserve 
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Mandel Hall for speakers who are invited by the univer- 
sity. 

“Well,” says the Bolshevik author—could anyone 
imagine the impudence ?—“I should be perfectly willing to 
be invited by the university.” 

“I’m afraid that could hardly be arranged,” says our 
president, as sweetly as ever. “Of course, Mr. Sinclair, 
you understand that we are quite willing for our students 
to listen to anyone’s ideas; we have absolute freedom of 
speech at this university, but we have our established tra- 
ditions regarding the use of our halls, and you could not 
expect us to make an exception in your case.” 

“Well,” says the Bolshevik author, “it would seem, 
President Judson, that your idea of freedom of speech is 
that the radicals have a small hall and the conservatives'a 
large hall.” ; 

But even that does not cause our president to waver in 
his urbanity. He is an old and wise man, accustomed to 
handling many crude people—you cannot imagine the 
things he has had said to him by pork merchants! He 
smiles his gentle, rebuking smile, and says: “You must 
admit, Mr. Sinclair, it would be better for you to have a 
hall that is too small than to have one that is too large.” 

To-this the fellow answers that he is willing to take 
the risk. So our president sees there is nothing to be 
gained by prolonging the discussion, and tells him in plain 
words that the hall which has been assigned him is the 
only hall he can have. 

The Bolshevik author goes out, and doubtless would 
like to denounce us in the newspapers, but our interlocking 
trustees have seen to that—they own all the newspapers 
in Chicago, and Upton Sinclair stays in the city a week, 
and not one pays any attention to his presence. More 
than that, we have got things so arranged all over the 
United States that Upton Sinclair can spend three months 
traveling over the country, stopping at twenty-five cities, 
and in all that time have only two newspaper reporters 
come to ask him for an interview! 

However, we know that he is a dangerous customer, 
and we watch with some trepidation to see what he will 
do. On the evening of the lecture we go to the hall, and 
fifteen minutes before the time set we find a state of af- 
fairs—truly, we don’t know whether to be amused or. 
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irritated. We can’t think how the students managed to 


hear about this unadvertised lecture, and it is a distressing 
thing to see so many young people with a craving for un- 
wholesome sensation. They have packed the little hall; 
the aisles are solid with them; they are hanging from our 
mullioned windows, and blocking all the corridors out- 
side the many doors. And all the time more of them 
coming ! 

The Bolshevik author arrives, accompanied by two or 
three professors. We have always said that these “reds” 
ought to be kicked off the faculty, and now we see 
the consequences of tolerating them! The author shoves 
his way to the platform, and—we tremble with indigna- 
tion even now as we recall his proceedings—he tells the 
students about his interview with our august president, 
and states plainly that he thinks we have discriminated 
against him because he is a radical. He asserts, on the 
authority of several students, that no difficulty has ever 
before been raised about giving Mandel Hall for speak- 
ers invited by students; also he mentions that the uni- 
versity has barred Raymond Robins and— Rabindranath 
Tagore. And we note that a large percentage of the 
audience laugh and applaud, as if they thought such fel- 
lows ought to be heard! He goes on to say that outside is . 
a beautiful warm spring evening, and a quadrangle with 
soft green grass, and thick Gothic walls to shelter it from 
the wind. If they will go outside and squat, he will come 
and talk to them, and there will be plenty of room for 
everyone who wishes to hear his self-laudations. 

The students laugh and cheer—what can you expect 
of young people, who have little sense of dignity, and 
think this i is a lark? They troop outside, and more come 
running up from all directions. Never in the thirty years 
of our university has there been such a violation of pro- 
priety. For an hour the man delivers a rankly socialistic 
harangue to fifteen hundred students, and when he tries 
to stop, they clamor for him to go on, they crowd about 
and ask him questions, and he is kept talking until eleven 
o'clock at night, telling our young men and women about 
strikes and graft—all the most dangerous ideas, which 
we have been working se hard to keep away from them! 
Even things right here in Chicago—the fact that our big- 
gest newspapers have their buildings upon land which they 
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have stolen from the city schools; the fact that our school- 
board has been stealing several millions of dollars of the 
people’s money, while a clerk of our city jail has got 
away with three thousand dollars belonging to his pris- 
oners! 

However, we are happy to say that some of our stu- 
dents resisted these Bolshevik blandishments, and gave 
proof of the principles we have instilled into them. We 
have a university paper called the “Daily Maroon,” which 


- the radicals impudently dub the “Moron.” This paper 


next day had a report of the meeting, and it certainly was 
delightful the way they gave it to the oratorical author: 
“His talk was a more or less skilful combination of a 
frenzied street corner gathering (to be sure, there was no 


_ soap-box), and a lecture in Political Economy on capital 
-and labor and the feudal system. All the old platitudes 


used for the last decade in liberal workmen’s papers were 
repeated.” You will not fail to appreciate the gentlemanly 
tone of that rebuke; and then, this most cruel cut of all: 
“One is tempted, too, to wonder what kind of novels Mr. 
Sinclair writes; if they are as full of mistakes in grammar 
as his address last night, his publishers must be gray 
around the temples.” Reading the above, we were so much 
pleased that we sent marked copies to all the directors of 
the Standard Oil Company and the packers, so that our 
friends might have proof that the better classes of our 
students do not read socialistic books. 

That was the end of the incident, except for a trick 
which the wretched Bolshevik played upon us. Would 
you believe it, he wasn’t cowed by the rebuke of the 
‘Daily Maroon,” but actually tried to seduce our student 
body next afternoon by engaging in a tennis match with 
the champion of our university. Our champion beat him, 
though by an effort so mighty that it split his pants. But 
all the time the author was being beaten, he kept up a 


hypocritical pretense of good nature, intending thereby 


to win the regard of our young and unsophisticated under- 
graduates. In this purpose we are sorry to say he seemed 
to be successful, for next day the “Daily Maroon” ap- 
peared with a grave editorial, in which it took back at 


_least a portion of the previous day’s well-deserved rebuke: 


Upton Sinclair plays tennis more pleasingly than he talks 


or writes. Although he lost two sets to Captain Frankenstein — 
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yesterday afternoon, he did it with a grace that does not char- 
acterize his books and speeches. He played and lost like a 
sportsman. He gave no eviderit sign of petty displeasure at 
being defeated. One admires manliness, and one finds far more 
of it in witnessing Mr. Sinclair on the tennis court than in 
reading one of his tearful harangues of the yellow. press which, 
he declares, has hounded him, and suppressed his thoughts. 


All we can say about that is, how fortunate that so 
few Bolsheviks take part in athletics! 


CHAPTER LHI 
THE UNIVERSITY OF JUDGE GARY 


There is another great ruling class munition-factory in 
the vicinity of Chicago, Northwestern University, at 
Evanston, Illinois. It is one of those terrible places, of 
which there are scores in the United States, which began 
as little church institutions, and by the grace of graft have 
grown to enormous size. Northwestern is Methodist, and 
has some ten thousand strictly pious students, and over 
six hundred instructors, and not a rag of an idea to cover 
its bare bones. The man who was until last year its presi- 
dent fitted himself for that office by being the university’s 
“Director of the Bureau of Salesmanship Research.” The 
first vice-president of the university is the general coun- . 
sel of the Illinois Steel Company; the third vice-president 
is vice-president of the Illinois Steel Company; while the 
grand duke is the very grandest of all grand dukes in the 
United States—that prince of open shoppers and poten- 
tate of reaction, Judge Gary, chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation! 

For many years previously the leading grand duke was 
James A. Patten, the grain speculator, whose million dol- 
lar corner in wheat was the sensation of my boyhood. 
Mr. Patten began life as a clerk in a country store, and his 
claim to direct a great educational institution is based upon 
his acquaintance with the grain commission business, one 
of the most thoroughly organized of American swindles. 
Mr. Patten is director of two national banks, a trust com- 
pany, a grain company, and an Edison company. He isa 
malignant “open shopper,” and during his reign at North- 
western waged incessant war upon two or three liberals 
who got into the place. 


+See 
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One of these men was Professor Gray, whom we have 
already met at the University of Minnesota. Gray man- 
aged to stick at Northwestern for sixteen years. He 
taught economics; a liberal colleague taught psychology, 
and the president of the university remarked to a friend of 
mine that these were the two hardest departments he had 
to administer, -because one touched on religion and the 
other on the packet-book! Gray was handicapped in the 
usual way by low salaries and lack of promotion for him- 
self and his assistants. For many years he tried to get 
Harry Ward as assistant, but could never manage it. 

Mr. Patten was twice elected mayor of Evanston, and 
when he ran again, Professor Gray, who was a Progres- 
sive, talked against him, and led the Progressive forces in 
the legislature that drove Patten’s chairman out. Natu- 
rally, that caused Mr. Patten intense annoyance. He had 
given the university a gymnasium, and a generous share of 
the millions he had extracted from the bread supply of 
the American people. So he demanded that the president 
should support him; and the president sent for Gray, 
and proceeded to administer a rebuke. Gray asked: “Are 
you speaking officially or as an individual?” 

The climax of the affair was that Gray asked to meet 
Patten and thresh the matter out face to face. They met 
at luncheon, and Patten presented his complaint. He was 
sore because Gray had quoted him as saying with regard 
to the pious students of the university—“it had cost more 
to get out the Bible vote than any other.” “But,” said 
Gray, “you did say that, didn’t you?” Patten admitted 
that he had said it, so Professor Gray finally offered to 
settle the matter by writing a letter to both the Evanston 
newspapers, stating exactly what Mr. Patten admitted he 
had said, and exactly what he denied; but Patten was not 
satisfied with this settlement of the difficulty! 

A little later Professor Gray was appointed by the Na- 

tional Civic Federation as one of a committee of econo- 
mists to investigate municipal ownership in Europe. They 
were all supposed to be reactionaries, and their findings 
were supposed to be what they knew the National Civic 
Federation wanted; but Professor Gray had the wretched 
taste to become converted to the doctrines of municipal 
ownership by the facts he observed in Europe, and he so 
stated in his report. When he got a proof of this report 
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he found that it had been doctored in the office of Mr. 
Ralph Easley, the very ardent “open shopper” and hun- 
dred per cent plutocratic secretary of that organization. 
The professor had to threaten a law-suit against the Na- 
tional Civic Federation in order to force them to correct 
the report. 

Also, Gray had a “run-in” with Charles Deering, Har- 
vester Trust magnate, the second grand duke of the board. 
Deering asked Gray to speak against a strike of the Har- 
vester Trust workers, and said that he purposed to put 
this strike down with guns. “Yes, Mr. Deering,” said 
the professor, “but suppose the day comes when you are 
under the sod and the other fellow has the guns.” Need- 
less to say, the authorities of Northwestern were glad 


when this too popular professor received an offer from 


the University of Minnesota, which had come for the 
moment under a liberal administration. A friend of mine 
was present at a private luncheon, at which Mr. Patten 
made the statement that he had got rid of Gray, and was 
now going to get rid of another man. 

This especially pious university is the one we men- 
tioned as having established a rule that only bachelors are 
to be accepted as teachers; also the one which we found 
officially declaring that excellence in a college professor 


lies, not in his being able to teach, but in his diligence in — 


raking in the dust-heaps of history. Last spring they 
gave their grand duke the usual honorary degree, and took 
occasion to have him instruct their ten thousand students 
in the principles of American piety. A copy of the ad- 
dress lies before me, one of those beautifully but myste- 
riously printed pamphlets which bear the name of no pub- 
lisher and no purchase price, but manage to get circu- 
lated by hundreds of thousands of copies all over the 
country. 

The subject of Judge Gary’s address is “Ethics in 
Business,” and he begins by making some curious adimis- 
sions. There was a time, “not many years ago, perhaps 
not much more than a score,” when in American business 
“the rule of might over right prevailed... .. Competition 
was tyrannical and destructive. Weaker competitors were 
forced out of business, often by means not only unethical 
but severe and brutal. The graves of insolvents were 
strewn along the paths of industrial development and 
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operation. The financially strong grew stronger and 
richer.” 

Of course you understand what all this means; it is 
an amiable preliminary to the statement which Judge Gary 
is going to make, that now all these evil things have 
changed, this wicked time has passed! But I would like 
to put to Judge Gary the question: how did it happen to 
pass? Who brought it about, and what were you, Judge 
Gary, doing at the time? Were you going about the 
country, telling boys and girls in colleges about the need 
of business reform? -The question answers itself. At 
that time Judge Gary was head of the Federal Steel Com- 
pany, and busily engaged in organizing the Steel Trust, 
the most perfect illustration in America of the evils he 
refers to. Also he was engaged in denouncing as agita- 
tors and disturbers of the public peace the very men, from 
Theodore Roosevelt down, whose labors on behalf of re- 
form he now pretends to justify and accept. 

In those wicked days, he tells the students, the mas- 
ters of industry “did not give to employes just considera- 
tion. The wage rates were adjusted strictly in accordance 
with the laws of supply and demand. The welfare of the 
workmen was decided almost entirely from the standpoint 
of utility and profit.” But now, all that is over. “The 
large majority of business men now conduct their affairs” 


on the basis “that employes are associates rather than 


servants, and should be treated accordingly. .... Con- 
scientious treatment of employes which secures their re- 
spect and confidence will tend to increase their loyalty and 
efficiency.” And this from the man who continues to 
maintain throughout the greatest industry in America a 
twelve-hour day, with a twenty-four-hour day once a 
week! Who uses all the power of his colossal organization 
to deny to his employes the most essential of all industrial 
rights—the right to organize for their own protection! 
Who, as an incident to this policy, maintains the most 
widespread and most infamous system of espionage and 
terrorism that has ever been known in an Anglo-Saxon 
country! This man, who pays more money to spies and 
provocateurs in one year than the czar of all the Rus- 
sians paid in ten—this man, whose hands are slimy with 
the blood of union organizers shot down in cold blood, 
whose lips are foul with ten thousand lies, told about his 
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wage-slaves during the last steel strike—this man has the 
insolence to stand up before a commencement audience at a 
“Christian” university, and declare that justice and kind- 
ness now prevail in Amefican big business, and that wage 
rates are no longer “adjusted strictly in accordance with 
the laws of supply and demand!” 

Such is the state of social conscience in the greatest 
educational institution of the Methodist church in Amer- 
ica; but, thank God, the entire church no longer applauds 
this re-crucifixion of Jesus. The Inter-church Federation 
has issued a report on the steel strike; and if you want to 
know just how honest a man Judge Gary is, take the trou- 
ble to read their account of the handling of this strike by 
his Pittsburgh newspapers. After that you will be able 
to get the full humor of the comment of Bishop McCon- 
nell of the Methodist church upon the giving of the degree 
to Gary. At the “Evanston Conference” the bishop said 
that the conferring of this degree did not mean any intel- 
- lectual attainments on the part of the recipient; “it 
merely means that for certain specific and well-known 
purposes you are giving him a degree.” In other words, 
you are selling your soul for the price of a building! 


CHAPTER -TIV 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE GRAND DUCHESS 


We take the Illinois Central Railroad, with its Colum- 
bia trustee, a recent University of Chicago trustee, a 
Knox College and a Rockford College trustee, and an 
Armour Institute trustee, and one First National, one 
Guaranty Trust, and two National City Bank directors, 
and find ourselves in the town of Urbana, where the state 
university is located. Here is another of these terrible 
mushroom places, with a thousand instructors, and ten 
thousand students exposed to all the ravages of commer- 
cialism. I first heard of this university after the publica- 
tion of “The Jungle,’ when the Chicago packers flew to 
their interlocking regents for protection, and a committee 
of the university faculty was appointed to inspect the 
stockyards and report that everything was all right. In 
return for this, Mr. Armour gave some money for a vet- 
erinary college, and Mr. Armour’s partner, Arthur Meek- 
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er, was made a regent, and his portrait now hangs in the 


Sanhedrim where the interlocking regents meet. 

This University of Illinois has made itself conspicuous 
in the glorification of trade; they have a whole college de- 
voted thereto, with an especially large building, and ten 
years ago they had a solemn ceremonial in which they 
dedicated this temple to Mammon. The affair was known 
as a “Conference on Commercial Education and Business 
Progress,” and doubtless it caused great progress in the 
business of getting contributions from the plutocracy and 
its politicians. It lasted two days, and was addressed by 
such dignitaries as the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the president of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, the dean of the College of Com- 
merce and Administration of the University of Chicago, 
and the President of the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, who was, and still is, chief operating engi- 
neer of* Edison Electric. There was an invocation to the 
God of Commerce by the Reverend President of Knox 
College, and an address by the President of the Illinois 
Bankers’ Association, who opened the Hall of Fame of 
the University by presenting a portrait of a lately de- 
ceased banker; then there was a prayer of dedication to 
the God of Bankers by the Reverend President McClel- 
land; and on the evening of the last day there was a ban- 
quet tendered by the Commercial Club of Urbana, with all 
the big business potentates above-mentioned listed as “hon- 
ored guests,” and preceded by an invocation to the God 
of Gastronomy. 

The university traditions thus established have been 
reverently cherished. In 1916 the college put on three 
lectures, under the auspices of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, dealing with the art of gambling in the staff of your 
life and mine. A gentleman living in Urbana writes me: 


These lectures were illustrated by lantern slides, conspicu- 
ous among which was one giving the signals used on the 
Board of Trade in the rapid gambling when the Board is in 
session. This was minutely dwelt upon and the manual code 
of signs fully explained. After the close of the lecture I went 
to a fine old professorial acquaintance. I said: “I know now 
where my children are taught grain-gambling. If they are to 
be gamblers I want them to be first-class gamblers. Where 
do you teach poker, baccarat and other games?” He said: 
“Upon my word, I never knew any such thing was carried 
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on by the University of Illinois.” He appeared much discon- 
certed, blushing greatly. 


Needless to say, such an institution is profoundly and 
reverently religious. It is at this place that the various 
sects have been able to get credits for their teachings. The 
laws of the state prohibit religious instruction in public 
institutions; nevertheless, you can go to the University of 
Illinois and study in the Bible classes of the Baptists, or 
the Methodists, or the Lutherans, or the Campbellites, or 
the Seventh Day Adventists—and some day, no doubt, 
the Holy Rollers; you may learn about how Jonah swal- 
lowed the whale, and how David killed Cock Robin with 
his little bow and arrow; and as a reward for these labors 
you may receive a university degree—having just as much 
cultural significance as if it were conferred by the king of 
Dahomey. : 

I visited Urbana, and took occasion to inspect a file of 
the student paper, “The Daily Ilini.”’. A Jewish student 
had written to this paper a polite and respectful letter, sug- 
gesting that.the university authorities should open the 
libraries and tennis courts on Sunday, for the benefit of 
such as might care to make use of them. The reply was a 
letter from the “dean of men,” a piece of insolent rude- 


ness.. With elaborate sneering he informed the heathen | 


student that he lived in a Christian community, and must 
make up his mind that this community intended “to pre- 
serve the Christian traditions.” 

Of.course, there would be no use talking about a little 
thing like the constitution of the United States to so 
mighty a person as a dean of men in a state university. 
Nevertheless, I mention in passing that our forefathers 
put into the constitution a provision that “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion”; 
and this, it would seem, ought to serve as a guide for 
state legislatures and all bodies deriving their authority 
therefrom, including regents of state universities and 
their presidents and deans. Perhaps it will be more 
to the point if I quote the second letter of the Jewish 
student, who suggested that the dean of men should inves- 
tigate how students really pass their Sunday afternoons 
and evenings at Illinois: “Shooting craps in the privacy 
of one’s room, playing cards amidst dense clouds of smoke, 
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or shimmying to the strains of some horrible piece of 
~ canned jazz.” 
_____The board of this university is distinguished in that it 
has a grand duchess, who makes her home in Urbana, and 
runs both the university and the town. She is Mrs. Mary 
E. Busey, wife of a former Democratic congressman; she 
is president of the Busey National Bank, and a large land- 
owner, and in the year 1913, while a regent, she sold a 
tract of land to the university for $160,000 or $1,000 per 
acre, while land adjoining the tract was purchased for 
_ $600 per acre. Mrs. Busey herself attended these meet- 
ings and voted for this purchase from herself. (Atten- 
a Brander Matthews of Columbia Univer- 
sity! 
For president of her university Mrs. Busey selected an 
aged and venerable product of the university’s own re- 
gime, who began his career twenty-eight years ago as di- 
rector of the School of Commerce. He is David Kinley, 
locally known as “King David.” I am told by several who 
have been his victims that he never fails to question an 
applicant for a position as to whether he is a Socialist. 
“This is no time for disloyalty,” he says; nor will it ever 
be such a time while King David reigns. 
Before the war the university was not so careful, and 
agitators and disturbers of the academic peace crept in. 
‘There was one young member of the faculty who had 
acquired at the University of Oxford the evil habit of 
_ going without his hat, and in October, 1917, the dean of 
the Graduate School delivered an address to the graduate 
students, formally condemning this practice. Other mem- 
bers of the faculty were seen to be smoking on the street— 
whereas we have learned from the Jewish student that 
university smoking is done only at poker and jazz par- 
ties. Another member was reported to the president by 
- the dean of the college, on the charge of having accepted 
an invitation to speak on the topic, “Philosophical Rea- 
sons for the Non-existence of God.” Fortunately, he 
was able to prove that he had not accepted such an invita- 
tion; also that he had not received it. 

Another member of the faculty received an elaborate 
letter from the head of the sociological department, report- 
ing several evil remarks he was. said to have made to 
other professors, regarding his having taken some whis- 
18 
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key with him on a camping trip, and other such matters. 
This professor was placed on trial before his dean, and 
was acquitted of the evil remarks. Later there were 
dreadful allegations concerning members of. the faculty 
having been seen to be drinking at a supper-party at the 
country club. All the servants of the club were inter- 
viewed by a faculty committee, and denied the charges, 
and the agitation died down. Nevertheless, the activities 
of the scandal bureau continued, and the grand duchess 
became fearfully wrought up. Another investigation was 
conducted, this time by secret service agents of the United 
States government. Five professors were summoned, one 
of them a lady, Miss Shepherd, and she was told that she 
was “a rank, rotten, vicious Socialist and Anarchist.’’ Mrs. 
Busey was terribly upset, and wrung her hands, exclaim- 
ing, “To think that members of my faculty should behave 
in this way!” “My faculty?’ questioned Professor Tol- 
man. “Do you mean to say we are your hired servants?” 
“Well,” replied Mrs. Busey, “you are in my employ!” 
This was one of the incidents I mentioned to Professor 
Robert. Herrick, who lives in his ivory tower at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, only a hundred miles away, and thinks 


that college professors are controlled by “the tone of the 


house,” and never get direct orders from the plutocracy! 

The upshot of the matter was a formal trial before the 
interlocking regents, with the dean of the Graduate School 
presiding. A great array of witnesses were summoned, 
and several of the victims described the scene to me. The 
_affair was carried through with the utmost solemnity; the 
master of ceremonies would enter and announce: “Two 
witnesses wait without.” The two witnesses would be 
led in, and questioned as to what evil things they knew 
about the radical professors. One old lady, wife of a 
high-up faculty-member, had a dreadful charge: “Well, 
they sit next us in the Faculty Club, and it’s very unpleas- 
ant; Mr. Stevens laughs a great deal!” 

The ceremonies lasted from ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing until ten o’clock at night, and every now and then the 
accused professors would demand a chance to cross-ques- 
tion this or that witness, and they would be told: “Wait; 
you will have your chance.” Witness after witness tes- 
tified as to their political and religious beliefs, but they 
themselves were given no chance to be heard, neither 
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were they permitted to call any witnesses for their side. 
Late at night the proceedings were adjourned, and the 
chance they had been promised was never given. 

Even with this one-sided procedure, nothing wrong 
could be found with them, and the report of the regents 
exonerated them completely. Nevertheless, two of them 
were let out at the end of the year, and a third, Professor 
Richard C. Tolman, resigned. It is amusing to note that 
the charge against him had been disloyalty to his gov- 
ernment, and as soon as he quit the university he was 
taken by his government into its most difficult and con- 
fidential service—the Department of Chemical Warfare! 
Apparently he gave satisfaction, for his government made 


him a major, and later on put him in charge of nitrogen 


fixation work. 


CHAP TER<LV. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF AUTOMOBILES 


We take the Wabash Railroad to Detroit, traveling 
under the protection of a Columbia University trustee; 
and from Detroit we take the Michigan Central Railroad, 
with a Columbia trustee, a Cornell trustee, a Rochester 
trustee and a recent Yale and New York University trus- 
tee for directors and two First National, two Guaranty 
Trust, and two National City Bank directors; and so we 
arrive at Ann Arbor, home of the University of Michi- 
gan. In the upper peninsula of this State are enormous 
deposits of copper, with a great trust, Calumet and Hecla, 


_ in charge of the region. We shall feel at home here, be- 


“a - 


cause the enterprise is financed by Lee-Higginson, and 
all the old Boston families, the Shaws, Agassizs, Higgin- 
sons and Lowells, got in on the ground floor. So now 
when strikers have to be shot down or kidnapped, we fina 
highly cultured graduates of Harvard in charge of the 
job; when they have to be lied about, the Associated Press 
is ready, with a Harvard graduate as general manager— 
see “The Brass Check,” pages 358-361. 

In the lower peninsula are great manufacturing cities, 


including Detroit, headquarters of the automobile i.dus- 


try. The grand duke of the state university is Frank B. 
Leland, president of the United Savings Bank and brother 
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of a great motor magnate. As his right-hand agent and 
local manager at Ann Arbor he has Mr. Junius P. 
Beal, former owner of the Ann Arbor ““Times,” prominent 
Republican politician, director of a bank and an _insur- 
ance company, and owner_of most of the saloon property 
in Detroit; also Judge Murfin, a leading stand-pat politi- 
cian; a doctor, who is also an active politician; the man- 
ager of the Grand Rapids street railways, who is interested 
in banks; and a Bay City manufacturer, who is president . 
of a national bank. 

No account of education in Michigan would be com- 
plete which did not mention Senator Newberry, the espe- . 
cial darling of the plutocracy of the state. Newberry is 
the son-in-law of A. V. Barnes, president of the American 
. Book Company, which is the school-book trust, the most 
important single agency in the corrupting of American 
education. We shall come to know this American Book 
Company intimately when we deal with our public schools. 
Suffice it for the moment to say that when ex-Secretary 
of the Navy, Newberry bought his way into the United 
States Senate, he used money which had been pilfered 
from the school children of the United States. Mr. Fred 
Cody, henchman of Newberry, and convicted with him, is 
an American Book Company agent, while his brother, - 
Frank Cody, is superintendent of schools in Detroit. You 
see what a tight little system they have in Michigan! 

As president of the university they had until two years 
"ago a native son, who began teaching there fifty years ago. 
He is described to me by one who had much dealings with 
him as a typical “go-getter,” with the mentality of a hard- 
ware sales agent; very expert at getting money from the 
rich, but in the realm of the intellect “a bouncing old 
fool.” A year or two ago they got in Marion LeRoy Bur- 
ton, the great inspirationalist whom we met at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. We saw him introduced there with 
brass bands and fireworks, and I have a friend who saw 
the same thing happen at Ann Arbor; these inspiration- 
alists, it seems, live always in the glare of fireworks and 
the blare of brass bands—or else the sound of their own 
eloquence, which is the same thing. 

The University of Michigan is another of these huge 
educational department stores, a by-product of the sudden 
prosperity of the automobile business. Its spirit was in- 
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a terestingly revealed by the Detroit “News” of two years 
ago, at which time the enrollment amounted to twelve 


thousand. Said the “News :” 


Whether it is wise or best for the individual and society 
is difficult to decide; but it is true and very natural indeed 
_ that for nearly all of these young persons an education is not 
greatly worth while if at the end of the college course or soon 
thereafter it can not be translated into good pay and the ma- 
terial comforts of life. The old ideal of education as an end 
in itself, as the deepening and broadening of one’s view of life, 
as the acquiring of a certain amount and kind of culture, has 
gone from among us. : 
At this university they have, of course, all the usual 
____ paraphernalia of fraternities and sororities and “student 
. activities”; also they have an oversupply of what passes 
____ for religion in a commercial age. There are five or six 
hundred instructors, employed to prepare boys and girls 
___ for money-making, and a few fond idealists, who struggle 
to introduce a little understanding of the intellectual life. 
At this, as at other universities, you hear wailing about 
the impossibility of getting college students to study; so 
, you would have thought that when a man came along who 


os _ proved himself a wizard at that art, the harassed authori-. 


ties would have grappled him to their hearts. I put it to 
-__-you, overworked and troubled college professor, in what- 
ever part of America you may be: suppose some one put 
to you the task of getting seventy-five college boys to come 
to you, begging you to teach them in off hours, and outside 
_ the regular-classes, and without any credits; offering to 
rent rooms for the purpose, clean them up themselves, buy 
lumber and saw it and build benches with their own hands 
_ —would you say you know how to do that? Suppose you 
were asked if you could spend hundreds of hours in inti- 
mate association with such students, and never once hear 
a dirty story, never once hear talk about football or so- 
‘ciety politics, never see a man light a cigarette—would 
you say that any man alive could do such a thing? Sup- 
pose it were up to you to get yourself invited to the 
toughest fraternity-house on the campus, to read the Bible 
to the men between five and six o’clock in the afternoon, 
and have everybody in the fraternity-house attend, and 
even bring in crowds from the other fraternity-houses— 


versity? And if a man were doing all these things, would 


_ would you think that could be done in any American uni-. 
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you say that he ought to be made dean of men, and then, 
as quickly as possible, president of the university—or 
would you say that he ought to be fired from the univer- 
sity in disgrace? Of course it would depend; before giv- 
ing your answer, you have to know whether the man is a 
Socialist ! 

He is; and so he was driven from the University of 
Automobiles. His story was told to me by some of his 
former students, who ask me not to use his name; he has 
another job, and might very easily lose that. So let us 
call him Smithfield. He began teaching at Ann Arbor 
fifteen years ago, starting in on rhetoric. Naturally, the 


way to make rhetoric interesting is to see how it is used © 


by live writers; so Smithfield and his classes would read 
H. G. Wells, and the plays and prefaces of Bernard 
Shaw, and the essays of John Stuart Mill. He would set 
his classes interesting stunts to do; a passage from Wells 
to write over in the style of Milton, or one of Shakes- 
peare in the manner of Carlyle. His classes grew, and 
when he turned them over to others they fell off. The 
head of the department brought him three boys, sons of 
the interlocking directorate, who could not pass; Smith- 


field taught them, and they passed. “It’s a marvel,” said: 


the professor; “I don’t see how you do it.” 

But parents began to complain. Their children were 
coming home with different ideas; they were learning real 
things about modern life, instead of the pretenses the par- 
ents were used to! A nephew of Mr. Henry Leland, of 
Lincoln Motors, brought to Mr. Bulkley, the banker, at 
that time a regent, the dreadful story that Smithfield 
was 2 Socialist; so the president of the university sum- 
moned him in haste: “My dear Smithfield,” said he, 
“can’t you see that if you were to divide everything up, it 
would not be many years before the more able people had 
got possession of everything again?’ Such was the men- 
tality of the aged native product; and he was backed by 
Mr, Beal, the resident regent, owner of banks and saloon 
real estate. The boys had to come to this latter to 
ask for the use of a hall for a lecture by some 
unorthodox person, and they would regularly be asked 
this question about dividing up! 

Matters got so serious, with complaints of rich par- 
ents, that there was a formal investigation by a commit- 
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_ tee. Thirty students were corralled and questioned by 
five members of the faculty. “Have you ever read a 
Socialist book? Have you ever been to a Socialist lecture? 
Where did you get these ideas? Weré you taught Social- 
ism by Professor Smithfield?’ One and all, the boys 
testified that Smithfield had never taught them Social- 
ism; he had taught them to think. He had been tireless 
in impressing upon them that they should learn to hold 
their minds in suspense, and to judge for themselves; they 
should test new ideas, and accept what they found con- 
vincing to their reason. As a result of this investigation, 
one of the deans informed Smithfield that he had been 
suspended by the regents, but this statement turned out 
not to be true—not yet! 

These professors wereeharming fellows in their social 
life; but when they were offended in their class preju- 
dices, they became vindictive. They were incensed against 
Professor William E. Bohn, who was a candidate on the 
Socialist ticket, and made a speech at Kalamazoo, which. 
was taken up by the capitalist press. Professor Bohn’s 
_ manuscript showed that he did not say what the papers 
accused him of saying, and many members of the audience 
substantiated his statement, nevertheless he was fired. 
About this same time they barred Jane Addams from 
speaking in a college building; she was arguing for 
woman suffrage, and that was a contentious political ques- 
tion, unfit for student ears! 

For thirteen years Smithfield was in perpetual hot 
water, being “called up” and cautioned and pleaded with 

by the authorities. “What is the matter?’ he asked of 

his dean. “Can’t I teach?’ The answer was, “You teach 

- too God-damned well.” This was Mortimer E. Cooley, a 

_ high-up authority in the engineering world, one of those 

- valuation wizards about whom we learned in our study of 

Harvard. Dean Cooley has been interested all his life 

in privately owned public utilities, and he stated his point 

of view to one of his professors: “An engineer owes his 

first duty to the man who employs him.” In the pam- 

phlet, “Snapping Cords,” by Morris L., Cooke, of Phila- 

delphia, it is narrated how Professor Cooley serves his 

—masters; he went to the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 

__ and told these students. that “in 1911 the average rate of 

return on all the capital (of all utility corporations) was 
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but 2.3 per cent.”’ Mr. Cooke cites a circular of Henry ~ 
L. Doherty & Company, New York investment bankers, | 
giving a table of net earnings of such corporations for the 
ten years from 1902, to 1912, and they amount to: gas 
and electric, 8.45; industrials, 7.79; railroads, 4.25 per 
cent. Mr. Cooke adds theimportant note that the securi- 
ties of such utility corporations are from fifty to one hun- 
dred per cent in excess of invested capital! 

Dean Cooley was troubled, because he could not get his 
engineering students to take any interest in ideas. -They 
ought to have a little more culture than the average busi- 
ness men, he thought; so he tried to get them to read 
Shakespeare and Milton, but in vain; he tried to get 
them to read Darwin and Huxley, but in vain. Chemistry 
and physics they got in the laboratory, but they had no 
biology and wanted none. Smithfield tried them on the 
social sciences, introducing them to Bertrand Russell and 
Bernard Shaw; and these hustling young engineers sud- 
denly discovered that literature had something to do with 
life. In six semesters this teacher had eight sections, 
over two hundred students. But every bit of this was 
abolished by the university authorities, under pressure of 
the plutocracy of automobiles, railroads and banks. 

It was then that Smithfield’s students took matters 
into their own hands, They asked if he would meet with 
them for talks, and they started an open forum, renting 
some rooms above a drug store, and doing all the work 
themselves. They cut out smoking and drinking, and took 
to debating social problems. As one of them phrased it 
to me, “We let loose a spirit of real knowledge, and if we 
could have gone on, we should have changed the social 
order in ten years.” But, of course, that is exactly what 
the plutocracy of Michigan did not intend to have hap- 
pen; they are going to keep the present social order— 
which means that we are going to have civil war in 
America, with the horrors we have seen in Russia and — 
Treland. 

Some boys came to Smithfield, saying they would 
like to meet on Sunday mornings and_ study religion. 
Smithfield thought he would like to know something 
about religion himself; so they got together and began 
to read the Bible. Of course they read it with their eyes 
open; they studied the class struggle in ancient Judea, 


ee the Hebrews enslaved by the plutocracy of Rome, the 
or Hebrew proletariat enslaved by their own exploiters, with 
om the help of priests and preachers of institutionalized re- 

__ligion. You can see the same thing in Ann Arbor and 


____ Bible to be “live stuff.” 
- _ Presently came the Y. M. C. A. hand-shakers, seeking 
to introduce Bible study into the fraternity-houses. They 
__would select some fraternity man to read the Bible be- 
___ tween five and six o’clock in the afternoon; and then it 
-_-was the Alpha Deltas, who boast themselves the toughest 
- . bunch in town, came to Smithfield and asked him to 
read to them. All the other classes petered out, and came 
to nothing; and naturally the “Y” people were sore, be- 
cause a radical was able to hold his classes while they 
=. could not. 
_-—~—C#@Prrofessor Smithfield’s attitude toward the war was 
about the same as my own; that is, he swallowed the al- 
_ lies’ propaganda sufficiently to think there might be a 
_ greater hope for democracy if the allies were to win. He 
_ made speeches, and sold Liberty Bonds, and his enemies 
could not get him on this issue. So the scandal bureau 
was put to work. Professor Smithfield’s wife was a 
___ teacher of swimming in the public schools of Detroit, and 
+ presently it began to be rumored that she had had a red- 
--—+iheaded baby. One of the students told me the origin 
____ of this red-headed baby story, but I forget it; maybe the 
__ wife had been seen to pat a red-headed baby on the street, 
or maybe she had taken care of a red-headed baby for 
-. some friend—any little thing like that will do for the 
scandal bureau. It happens that the wife is likewise a 
-___ Socialist, and in 1919 she answered some questions which 
students asked her about the Newberry case. As we have 
seen, the superintendent of schools in Detroit is a brother 
to Newberry’s leading henchman, so Mrs. Smithfield lost 
her position as a teacher of swimming. 
; Shortly afterwards her husband lost his position as a 
: teacher of modern ideas. They did not notify Smith- 
field himself, but the newspapers got hold of it, and the 
___ reporters interviewed his dean, and also Regent Beal, and 
___ both declared the report was untrue, it was a mistake. The 
dean told Smithfield it was a mistake; but shortly after- 
wards Smithfield discovered that it was the truth. And 
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Detroit, so Professor Smithfield’s boys discovered the . 
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if you want to know why college teaching is dull, and why 
collége students drink and smoke and gamble and go to 
“petting-parties,’ you have the whole answer in this 
experience of one live and interesting teacher. ° 

_ They have a newspaper-at the university, the ‘“Michi- 
gan Daily,” and on Sunday they publish an eight-page lit- 
erary supplement of very excellent quality. In October, 
1922, a senior student, G. D. Eaton, published in this sup- 
plement a review of John Kenneth Turner’s book, “Shall 
It Be Again?” an exposure of the dishonesties of the 
late war, based upon documents, and therefore not to be 
answered. The student who reviewed it had been an ar- 
dent patriot, and had endeavored to enlist; being rejected 
as under weight, he managed to get in by a trick, and 
performed his military duties competently. He was in- — 
valided, and is at the university as a ward of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Rehabilitation. Immediately on the 
appearance of his review, President Burton summoned 
the faculty members of the Board of Control of Student 
Publications, and directed this board to dismiss Eaton at 
once, the declared reason being one sentence in the review: 
“Most history professors are senile, simple and misguided 
asses.” A faculty member visited the offices of all three 
student publications, and not merely forbade that Eaton © 
should contribute to any of these papers, but forbade that 
the papers should mention his dismissal in any way. The 
Dean of Students endeavored to have the government 
withdraw support from Eaton, so that he would have to 
quit the university. Extraordinary efforts were made to 
keep the case from getting into the newspapers; but a 
month later the Detroit “Free Press” got hold of the 
story, and gave young Eaton a little course in practical 
journalism. They got an interview with him, and from 
this interview they cut everything that might be favorable 
to his case; as the rest was not unfavorable enough, they 
embellished it with fourteen distinct falsehoods, which Mr. 
Eaton lists in a letter to me. Also I ought to mention that 
this returned soldier was mobbed and badly beaten by 
the students for an article in the “Smart Set,” discussing 
the university. His successor as editor has been forbidden 
to publish an article proving that freedom of opinion 
among the students is not desired or permitted. 
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CHAPTER LVI 
= THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STEEL TRUST 


We set out for Pittsburgh; and we can take either the 
Baltimore and Ohio, with a Johns Hopkins trustee for 
president and another Johns Hopkins trustee for director, 

-also a Pittsburgh trustee, a Princeton trustee, a Lafayette 
trustee, a Teacher’s College trustee, a Lehigh trustee for 
i directors, also a Morgan partner and a First National Bank 
a director and two Guaranty Trust Company directors, and 
i a trustee of the University of Pennsylvania; or we can 

take the Pennsylvania Railroad, which is interlocked with 
& the Guaranty Trust Company, Massachusetts Tech, Johns 
i Hopkins, Princeton, Yale, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, Brym Mawr College, Wilson College, the Uni- 


. 


4 versity of Pennsylvania, the Girard Trust Company, and 
the University of Pittsburgh. It is this Pittsburgh insti- 
E. tution we are now going to investigate, and we shall have 


a no difficulty in tracing its financial connections» As one 
of the professors remarked to me, “At Pittsburgh the 
plumbing is all open.” 

He might also have added that this plumbing has been 


" “swiped.” In other universities the members of the plu- 
; tocracy who run things have put up at least a part of the 
K. funds; in Pittsburgh they have made the people put up the 


funds, while the.interlocking directorate takes the honors 
and emoluments. We saw Judge Gary being made a 
learned doctor of laws at Northwestern University; and 
that was not so bad, because everybody understands that 
this particulattitle is merely a compliment for big-wigs 
and money-bags. But at the University of Pittsburgh they 
' made him a doctor of science, which is supposed to be a 
real degree; and if you could plumb the depths of Judge 
Gary’s ignorance on every subject except making money 
and killing men, you would appreciate the absurdity of this 

ie academic performance. ; 
Z The grand duke of Pittsburgh is Mr. A. W. Mellon, 
: Secretary of the United States Treasury, and reputed to 
. be the third richest man in the country; he is president of 
the Mellon National Bank, and vice-president or director 
| in a list of fifty-five great financial and industrial organi- 
zations. As second grand duke he has his brother, Mr. 


~ 
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R. B. Mellon, vice-president of his bank, and vice-presi- 
dent or director of fifty-six organizations—beating” his 
brother by one! As active assistant they have Mr. Bab- 
cock, mayor of Pittsburgh, lumber magnate and director in 
a long list of corporations. There are twenty-seven other 
members of this regal board, and any time a full meeting 
was held, they could transact the business of most of the 
banks and steel companies of Allegheny county. The- 
typewritten list of their directorates, which lies before 
me, fills ten solid pages. I know you don’t want to hear 
it all, so I will just give a glimpse, here and there: a 
steel king, whose father left him sixty millions; the 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania Railroad, western lines; 
a coal operator, vice-president of a national bank; the 
chairman of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; a steel 
magnate; a physician who married Standard Oil; the 
head financier of the Thaw family; the chairman of a 
foundry company; a president of seven oil companies; 
another representative of the Thaw family; the owner of 
several newspapers; the president of an electric com- 
pany; the president of a foundry company; the manager 
of several aluminum companies, Mellon enterprises; the 
president of the Heinz pickle palaces; a real estate and 
coal man; the president of a national bank and three coal 
companies; the president of a Mellon trust company; a 
United States senator and Mellon attorney; a young steel 
magnate; the president of the Carnegie Steel Company; 
two corporation lawyers; the head of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, a Presbyterian clergyman, and the Episcopal bishop, 
who has just fled from the smoky hell of the steel- “country 
to his eternal reward. 

We saw at the University of Pennsylvania a peculiar 
arrangement, whereby a private institution, entirely con- 
trolled by private plutocrats, receives a subsidy every year 
from the state, and spends this money for anti-social pur- 
poses. At Pittsburgh we see the same arrangement; the 
state contributes nearly a million dollars.a year to be ex- 
pended by these steel and oil and coal and railroad and 
money kings. This means in practice that every year the 
chancellor ‘of the university has to make a deal with the 
political bosses. Finding himself inadequate to the task, 
he has turned it over to a firm of lawyers, one member of 
which was speaker of the legislature, and afterwards can- 
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_ didate for the Republican nomination for governor. Those 


“ __ who put through the appropriation get ten per cent of it; 


this is known as the “cut,” and is a regular custom—even 
the public hospitals in Pennsylvania have to pay such 
tribute. There is a network of graft, involving every kind 
_of organization in the state; the saloons, the doctors, the 
_ fraternal organizations—anybody who wants special privi- 
lege or freedom to break the laws has to put up bribes. 
The lawmakers protest against this or that steal, but when 
the orders come, they vote. How big is the rake-off we 
may judge from the fact that the mayor of Pittsburgh 


3 _ put up six hundred and ninety-five thousand dollars to 


secure his election to an office which pays a salary of 
eleven thousand dollars a year! ; 


The people are helpless; they have no idea what is 


going on, because they have no newspapers, the so-called 
_ newspapers of Pittsburgh being merely house organs of 
the steel companies. The papers have an association regu- 
lating their output and prices, also the number of editions. 
They have agreed to issue no “extras,” and have put up 
a bond of ten thousand dollars, which they forfeit if they 
violate this agreement. At the time of the steel strike they 
flooded the country with hysterical lies about the strikers ; 
the record stands complete in the report of the Inter- 
church Federation. oe 
Pittsburgh University is another mushroom establish- 
ment, with five thousand students and no ideas. The steel 
kings condescend to run it, but they do not patronize it; 
the interlocking trustees send their sons, not to Pittsburgh, 
but to the big Eastern universities. “Pitt” is bitterly 
jealous of “Penn,” which is old and aristocratic and ath- 
letic. For a time Pennsylvania refused to play football 
with them, and they went to the state legislature, seeking 
to have this made a condition of the state appropriations 
for their rival!. = 
: The chancellor of the university was a preacher named 
McCormick, but he failed to “get the dough,” so he quit, 
and they put in ex-President Bowman of lowa University, 
a product of the Columbia University educational 
machine. Bowman is known as “Mellon’s man,” but he 
vlso has failed as a “vamp.” It appears that somebody 
tried to work a little scheme on Grand Duke Mellon; it 
was announced in the newspapers that he had made a gift 
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of land worth two million dollars. The papers played it 
up, with pictures of the Mellon brothers and fatuous in- 
terviews with Chancellor Bowman. But Mr. Mellon came 
out with the statement that all he had promised to do was 
to put up a hundred thousand dollars to secure an option 
on the property. ‘They are_hard-fisted fellows, these steel 
men, and as the saying is, they “have to be shown.” They 
can see that it is worthwhile to train experts in steel-mak- 
ing, so Carnegie Tech is taken care of ; but when it comes 
to general culture, this Latin and Greek stuff and high- 
brow ologies—they let the legislature do it! 

The professors tell'a story about Mayor Babcock, lum- 
ber magnate and interlocking trustee. Chancellor McCor- 
mick wanted to advance a young man in the chemistry de- 
partment over the head of his senior, who was a Jew. He 
explained in a meeting of the trustees that it would look 
all right, because the Jew was not a Ph. D. Mr. Bab- 
cock, deputy grand duke of the board, had fallen asleep, 
and now he opened his eyes suddenly. “Ph. D? What 
the hell’s that ?” 

Needless, to say, they don’t waste much time fooling 
about academic freedom at the University of Pittsburgh. 
The nearest approach to a radicat that ever got into the 
place is a professor at the law school, who made so 
bold as to sign some protest against Attorney-General 
Palmer’s raids on the constitution of the United States. 
There was a terrible uproar in Pittsburgh over this. The 


professor received a letter of protest from the chancellor, 


and was called in for a long argument. The new chan- 
cellor came in at this time, and at the first meeting of the 
board he started his money “spiel.” “Gentlemen,” said 
he, “the first duty before the university is to raise six and 
a half million dollars.” But Mr. Babcock thought that 
the board had another duty, which was to listen to him 
curse the radical professor. The secret service depart- 
ment of the Steel Trust was put to work, and there was a 
report on this professor, and he lost his chance to become 
head of his department. ‘We must lie low now,” said the 
chancellor. “We have a big program ahead.” 

Needless to say, they are very devout at this Univer- 
sity of the Steel Trust. One of their grand dukes was © 
the elder Mr. Heinz, distinguished author of “Fifty-seven 
Varieties,” and proud owner of sixty-eight pickle factories 
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and forty-five branch houses. Mr. Heinz was an eminent 
Presbyterian, and head of the World’s Sunday School 
Association, and left a quarter of a million dollars to 
Pittsburgh~University for a building to teach Sunday 
School work. Naturally, therefore, it seemed a dreadful 
thing to the interlocking trustees that the church should 
turn traitor to their interests. Trustee Follansbee fu- 
riously attacked the Interchurch World Movement report 
on the steel strike ; at a meeting in New York he said that 
it had set back the cause of Christianity fifty years. And 
when the United States Senate sent out a committee to 
investigate the strike—then suddenly the fighting steel 


kings discovered what a handy thing it is to own an edu-. 


cational machine! Mayor Babcock gave the senators a 
grand dinner-party, to which he invited his chancellor and 
some of his trustees and deans, and these eminent and dis- 
interested gentlemen loaded the senators up with informa- 
tion concerning the Bolshevik uprising in Western Penn- 
sylvania. 

Needless to say, there are no liberal movements of the 
students at this university, and no “outside speakers” 
bringing them improper ideas. A recent graduate writes 
to me: 


One cannot describe the stupidity and ignorance of the 
students. Most of them could never see beyond themselves; 
most of them attended school to avoid working, for the sake 
of the diploma which at least would give them more pay, if not 
secure them a better job, and some even because they could 
not think of a better, easier, and happier way to spend four 
years. The professors and instructors were even worse, there 
being hardly one who could inspire a student. 


Also needless to say, there is no organization of the 
professors; the university has the “open shop” as well as 
“open plumbing.” At the time of the Scott Nearing affair 
at Pennsylvania, there was a strong movement for faculty 
representation, and several of the men who stood for this 
movement were charged with insubordination and fired; 
others, who stood by the authorities in order to curry 
favor, got promotions. A University Council was estab- 
lished, but it proved a. tender plant, and did not survive 
in the smoke-laden atmosphere of the steel country. Chan- 
cellor Bowman has now laid down the law, that all ap- 
pointments are subject to annual renewal; teachers are 
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no different from other employes, and he intends to run 
the university like a business concern. This is the sort of 
talk that brings satisfaction to steel kings! 

I was told about a professor who was brought before 
the chancellor, upon the charge of having destroyed the 
religious faith of one of his students. The boy’s father 
had complained, and it developed that the professor, in a 
private talk with the boy, had been asked and had an- 
swered questions about the divinity of Jesus. There was 
a solemn council of the chancellor, the dean, and all the 
professors in this department, and the chancellor drew up 
a statement for the professors to sign, to the effect that 
they would do everything in their power to avoid tam- — 
pering with the religious faith of the students. They re- 
fused; the utmost they were willing to sign was an agree- 
ment that they would not go out of their way to tamper 
with the religious faith of their students. 

These men, of course, are teaching the scientific meth- 
od, which is incompatible with revelation; they know it, 
and the chancellor knows it; all he asks is to avoid 
trouble with parents and interlocking trustees who are 
making money out of the system of private monopoly, 
and wish to keep the thoughts of their wage-slaves upon - 
their future heaven and off their present hell. A friend of 
mine tells me that, at the time of the Braddock shootings 
the Pittsburgh professors “talked like Bolsheviks”—but 
only among themselves! When it comes to public talking, 
that'is attended to by people like Mayor Garland, a former 
trustee, who at a big meeting of faculty, students and 
alumni declared that “in a community like Pittsburgh, 
which depends upon a high tariff for its prosperity, it 
would be very wrong for any professor to advocate free 
trade.” A friend of mine asks: “Was he joking?” I 
answer that one might as well expect to hear a convoca- 
tion of Catholic prelates joking about the Immaculate 
Conception. 

And while we are in this neighborhood we ought to 
make note of the curious experience of Prof. G. F. 
Gundelfinger, author of “Ten Years at Yale,” who was 
assistant professor of mathematics at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, and wrote a personal letter to the 
president protesting against an indecent orgy of the 
students, publicly conducted and led by the president. The 
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was sent to the president’s home, and was opened 
is wife; Professor Gundelfinger was fired a few days 


. He made a public fight, and the trustees dismissed 
_president—but they did not take Professor Gundel- ~ 


= finger back! 
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_ We travel to Buffalo by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
2nd from Buffalo we continue our journey by way of the 
‘w York Central Railroad, which has a Columbia trus- ~ 

‘and a Cornell trustee and a Rochester trustee for di- ee: 

ectors, a recent Yale and New York University trustee 

or director, a Lake Erie College trustee for vice-presi- 

_ dent, a Guaranty Trust director and two National City 

_ Bank directors; and so we arrive at the University of 

_ Heaven, which has God Almighty for a director. 

Thirty years ago there was nothing here; now there 

are a score of elaborate buildings, and six thousand stu- 

_ dents. Never has there been such a series of grand dukes 

and duchesses as at this university; Mr. John D. Arch- 

bold, president of the Standard Oil Company, and Huy- 

ler, the candy king, and Samuel Bowne, the cod liver oil 
king, and L. C. Smith, the typewriter king, and Mrs. 

- Russell Sage, the charity queen, and E. L. French, head 

of Crucible Steel and the Halcombe Steel Company. At | 

resent they have as their chief duke Horace S. Wilkin- - 

n, steel magnate, one of the leading powers in the steam- 

ship lines of the Great Lakes. As assistants there are 

__ half a dozen prominent business men of the town, includ- 

_ ing the two leading merchants; a former brewer of New 

~ York, who is head of a great asphalt company and a sugar 

ympany ; Mrs. Bowne, the widow of Samuel Bowne; Mr. 

hilds, the coal tar king; Mr. Flaccus, the Pittsburgh 
magnate; the Honorable Louis Marshall, millionaire 

lawyer of New York; the Honorable Edgar T. Brackett, 

leading politician of Saratoga Springs, headquarters of 

few York state’s gambling and political conventions ; and 

the Reverend Ezra Squier Tipple, D.D., Ph.D., president ae 

f Drew Theological Seminary, professor of practical Se 

eology, and author of the “Drew Sermons, Series One pees 
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and Two,” and of the “Drew Sermons on the Golden — 
Texts, Series One, Two and Three.” 

All this has grown out of the genius of one man, the 
Reverend James Roscoe Day, D.D., Sc.D., LL.D., D.C.L., 


_L.H.D., chancellor of the University of Heaven. He 


made it, unassisted save by God. 

What is Heaven—in the plutocratic sense? It is a 
place whose streets are paved with gold and flowing with 
milk and honey. It is inhabited exclusively by the elect, 
all others having been cast into outer darkness. It is a 
place entirely under the control of the “right people” ; all 
unorthodox thoughts are barred, “chapel” is conducted _ 
every morning, and if anybody does not like the way we 


run things, he can go to hell. 


Some time ago I made you acquainted with the ideal ~ 


‘university president of the metropolitan plutocracy, Nich- 


olas Murray Butler ; a man of the world, dignified and ur- 
bane, his religion of the Episcopalian variety, reserved and 
proper. Compared with him, Chancellor Day of Syracuse 
University is provincial and naive, representing the adora- 


tion of wealth in its primitive, instinctive form. His emo- 


tions flow with child-like enthusiasm; his denomination 
might be described as evangelical Mammonism. His fer- 
vor is such that he is not ashamed to bear testimony be- 
fore the world; to raise his hands in public and shout: 
“Money, money! Hallelujah! Amen!” This chancellor 
brings to the support of his plutocracy the direct personal 


_revelation of the Almighty. When he makes commence- 


ment orations, or gives interviews to the interlocking 
press, or sends telegrams of congratulation to the murder- ~ 
ers of strikers, he brings to their support the latest deci- 
sions and interpretations of the Throne of Grace. “God 
has made the rich of this world to serve Him. . . . . He 
has shown them a way to have this world’s goods and to 
be rich towards God. . . God wants the rich man. . . . 
Christ’s doctrines have made the world rich, and pro-— 
vide adequate uses for its riches.” These are from: the 
chancellor’s book, “The Raid on Prosperity”; you can - 
find more of it quoted in “The Profits of Religion.” 

Recently he has published another book, “My Neigh- — 
bor the Workingman,” and in this book we find God in — 
a bloodthirsty mood. It appears that the radicals are tak- 
ing advantage of our courts, which “assume innocence 
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until guilt is proved.” There must be “a suspension of 
this order of things,’ God says; “we have found no foe 
more worthy of extermination.” Strikes, God teaches us, 
are efforts to make labor superior to law; “the strike is a 
conspiracy and nothing less.” Yet when labor proposes to 
use legal methods, God does not seem to like it any bet- 


ter; we find Him discussing the founding of the Labor 


Party in Chicago, and speaking of the delegates as “these 

Simian descendants’—and just after He has made His 

chief complaint against strikers, that they call non-union 

men bad names! God portrays the Socialist utopia: “The 

soap-box orators, in the tramp’s unclean rags, will take 

charge of the banks, and the bomb-makers can be started 

to run the factories.” Opposed to this is God’s own” 
utopia, and you may take your choice: “The rich and the 

poor dwell together. There is divine wisdom in the plan: 
They always have so lived. They always will so live. 

Noble characters are in both. It must be the divine 

order.” 

This chancellor of the University of Heaven was 
providentially equipped for his role. He stands about six 
and a half feet high, and broad in proportion, with the 
face of a Jupiter commanding the lightnings. He has a 
magnificent rolling voice, so that Jehovah’s commands are | 
heard as usual amid the thunders of Sinai. He is a mas- 
terful personality; he knows instantly what God wants, 
and he goes after the bacon and gets it for God, and 
every plutocrat, meeting him, recognizes him as the ideal. 
person to take charge of the thinking of posterity. ae 

No nonsense is tolerated at Syracuse; they know what 


truth is, and how it should be taught, and you teach it that 


way or you get out, the quicker the better. Early in the 
chancellor’s administration he discovered that. John R. 
Commons was tolerant toward free silver, and he fired 
him, giving as his reason that the professor was tolerant 
towards Sunday baseball! Every year he discovers that 
several others are tolerant towards something ungodly, and | 
he fires them. There is no “tenure” or faculty control, or . 


stuff of that sort; it is the chancellor who. pays the sal- 
aries, and the chancellor who decides what the various men 
are warth—and he generally decides they-are not worth - 


much. He said at a faculty meeting, “You fellows needn’t'” 


~-at the objector a finger which trembled with rage, and 
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think.you mean anything to me; I could replace you all in 
an hour and a half.” : 
This is his regular manner toward his faculty; he sub- 
jects them to the most incredible indignities. For exam-_ 
ple, he gave the degree of doctor of science to one of his 
grand dukes, Mr. E. L. French, president of Crucible 
Steel. At a faculty meeting at which this project was 
brought up, one of the professors ventured to suggest 
that it might be better to make it an LL.D., which is — 
generally undérstood as having an honorary significance, — 
instead of an Sc.D., which is understood to indicate actual 
achievement in the scientific field. Chancellor Day pointed 


shouted: ‘Sit down and. shut up!” This was Professor _ 
E. N. Pattee, and I find him still listed in the Syracuse cat- 
alogue as “director of the chemical laboratory,” so I pre- 
sume that he sat down and shut up as directed. 
Several people described to me the eloquence of the 
chancellor’s sermons, with the tremolo stop which reduces 
his auditors to tears. I asked one of them,.“Does he be- _ 
lieve in his religion?’ The answer was: “No more than 
I do. He has no particle of Christianity or of faith; he 
uses it merely as a shield.” To his faculty its purpose — 
appears to be to beat down their salaries. If you go into 
his office to ask for a raise, he will glare at you and pound 
on the desk, shouting : “What’s this I hear about you, John 
Smith? Do you believe in the divinity of Jesus? Have 
you been saying that you distrust the verbal inspiration of 
the Pentateuch?” Or maybe he will say: “I want you to 
understand, young man, I have been hearing reports about 
you. You were seen walking on the street with Professor __ 

So-and-So’s wife!” Or maybe he will say: “I have taken 
the trouble to inquire, and I find that you subscribe to the _ 
‘Nation’ and the ‘New Republic.’ ” 
_ Heaven, from the point of view of college professors, 
is an intellectual sweatshop. I was told of a professor of 
geology, who was there for twenty years, and finally got 
up the nerve to ask for a raise, and he got fifty dollars a 
year. Another professor asked for a raise, but the chan- 
cellor discovered that this man had written a book, and he 
said: “A man who has written a book ought not to expect 
romotion ; it shows that he had spare time on his hands.” 
li contracts with the university are verbal, and you take 


he cHincellor’ S Sort for your fate. It may seem a dread- 
ul thing to say about heaven, but the fact remains that_ 
a number of the chancellor’s faculty, both past and pres- he 
ent, unite in placing him among those college heads who | 
_ do not always tell the truth. ~ 
A few years ago he got rid of his Gonmer Mr. W.. 
W. Porter, who had served the university for nineteen 
_ years. The chancellor published a series of accusations | 
against Mr. Porter; and the latter replied in a printed 
statement of twelve thousand words, which I have before 
me. It is a dignified and frank and convincing document. 
= Mr, Porter bears testimony to that same “wrath and vin- 
_ dictive spirit and methods” upon which all authorities _— 
agree. He goes on to give the documents and figures of _ 
--aseries of petty grafts perpetrated by the chancellor: For 
‘3 example he states that laborers worked on the chancel- 
 lor’s farm, and were paid out of the university treasury — 
amounts aggregating $710.82; also, that the chancellor 
sold this farm to the university “at cost,” and when the 
treasurer asked for proper vouchers, “he immediately 
flew into a passion, stating that his word was sufficient” ; 
also, that a member of the chancellor’s family purchased 
er building, and leased it to the university, to be used as a 
- book-store, at an excessive rental ; also, that the chancellor 
sold his old automobile to the university at an excessive 
price; “the chancellor sold horses, wagons, harness, etc., 
at various times to the university, making out bills in favor 
of himself and sreceipting the same,. acting as both seller 
‘and purchaser.” We might go on to summarize twelve 
closely printed sheets of this kind of thing ; but space is 
_ limited, so we content ourselves by stating that we know 
- where this document i is, and we will submit it to Professor 
Brander Matthews ca demand ! x 
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